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RAGS MARTIN-JONES AND THE PR-NCE OF W-LES 
by F. Scott Fitzgerald 

from All the Sad Young Men 

A Distributed Proofreaders Canada eBook 


The _Majestic_ came gliding into New York harbor on an April morning. 
She sniffed at the tugboats and turtle-gaited ferries, winked at a gaudy 
young yacht, and ordered a cattle-boat out of her way with a snarling 
whistle of steam. Then she parked at her private dock with all the fuss 

of a stout lady sitting down, and announced complacently that she had 
just come from Cherbourg and Southampton with a cargo of the very best 
people in the world. 


The very best people in the world stood on the deck and waved 
idiotically to their poor relations who were waiting on the dock for 
gloves from Paris. Before long a great toboggan had connected the 
_Majestic_ with the North American continent, and the ship began to 
disgorge these very best people in the world--who turned out to be 
Gloria Swanson, two buyers from Lord & Taylor, the financial minister 
from Graustark with a proposal for funding the debt, and an African king 
who had been trying to land somewhere all winter and was feeling 
violently sea-sick. 


The photographers worked passionately as the stream of passengers flowed 
on to the dock. There was a burst of cheering at the appearance of a 


pair of stretchers laden with two Middle-Westerners who had drunk 
themselves delirious on the last night out. 


The deck gradually emptied, but when the last bottle of Benedictine had 
reached shore the photographers still remained at their posts. And the 
officer in charge of debarkation still stood at the foot of the gangway, 
glancing first at his watch and then at the deck as if some important 
part of the cargo was still on board. At last from the watchers on the 
pier there arose a long-drawn "Ah-h-h!" as a final entourage began to 
stream down from deck B. 


First came two French maids, carrying small, purple dogs, and followed 
by a squad of porters, blind and invisible under innumerable bunches and 
bouquets of fresh flowers. Another maid followed, leading a sad-eyed 
orphan child of a French flavor, and close upon its heels walked the 
second officer pulling along three neurasthenic wolfhounds, much to 
their reluctance and his own. 


A pause. Then the captain, Sir Howard George Witchcraft, appeared at the 
rail, with something that might have been a pile of gorgeous silver-fox 
fur standing by his side. 


Rags Martin-Jones, after five years in the capitals of Europe, was 
returning to her native land! 


Rags Martin-Jones was not a dog. She was half a girl and half a flower, 
and as she shook hands with Captain Sir Howard George Witchcraft she 
smiled as if some one had told her the newest, freshest joke in the 
world. All the people who had not already left the pier felt that smile 
trembling on the April air and turned around to see. 


She came slowly down the gangway. Her hat, an expensive, inscrutable 
experiment, was crushed under her arm, so that her scant boy's hair, 
convict's hair, tried unsuccessfully to toss and flop a little in the 

harbor wind. Her face was like seven o'clock on a wedding morning save 
where she had slipped a preposterous monocle into an eye of clear 
childish blue. At every few steps her long lashes would tilt out the 
monocle, and she would laugh, a bored, happy laugh, and replace the 
supercilious spectacle in the other eye. 


Tap! Her one hundred and five pounds reached the pier and it seemed to 
sway and bend from the shock of her beauty. A few porters fainted. A 
large, sentimental shark which had followed the ship across made a 
despairing leap to see her once more, and then dove, broken-hearted, 
back into the deep sea. Rags Martin-Jones had come home. 


There was no member of her family there to meet her, for the simple 
reason that she was the only member of her family left alive. In 1913 
her parents had gone down on the _Titanic_ together rather than be 
separated in this world, and so the Martin-Jones fortune of seventy-five 


millions had been inherited by a very little girl on her tenth birthday. 
It was what the consumer always refers to as a "Shame." 


Rags Martin-Jones (everybody had forgotten her real name long ago) was 
now photographed from all sides. The monocle persistently fell out, and 
she kept laughing and yawning and replacing it, so no very clear picture 

of her was taken--except by the motion-picture camera. All the 
photographs, however, included a flustered, handsome young man, with an 
almost ferocious love-light burning in his eyes, who had met her on the 
dock. His name was John M. Chestnut, he had already written the story of 
his success for the American Magazine_, and he had been hopelessly in 
love with Rags ever since the time when she, like the tides, had come 
under the influence of the summer moon. 


When Rags became really aware of his presence they were walking down the 
pier, and she looked at him blankly as though she had never seen him 
before in this world. 

"Rags," he began, "Rags----" 


"John M. Chestnut?" she inquired, inspecting him with great interest. 


"Of course!" he exclaimed angrily. "Are you trying to pretend you don't 
know me? That you didn't write me to meet you here?" 


She laughed. A chauffeur appeared at her elbow, and she twisted out of 
her coat, revealing a dress made in great splashy checks of sea-blue and 
gray. She shook herself like a wet bird. 

"I've got a lot of junk to declare," she remarked absently. 

"So have I," said Chestnut anxiously, "and the first thing | want to 
declare is that I've loved you, Rags, every minute since you've been 
away." 

She stopped him with a groan. 


"Please! There were some young Americans on the boat. The subject has 
become a bore." 


"My God!" cried Chestnut, "do you mean to say that you class_my_ love 
with what was said to you on a_boat_?" 


His voice had risen, and several people in the vicinity turned to hear. 


"Sh!" she warned him, "I'm not giving a circus. If you want me to even 
see you while I'm here, you'll have to be less violent." 


But John M. Chestnut seemed unable to control his voice. 


"Do you mean to say"--it trembled to a carrying pitch--"that you've 
forgotten what you said on this very pier five years ago last Thursday?" 


Half the passengers from the ship were now watching the scene on the 
dock, and another little eddy drifted out of the customs-house to see. 


"John"--her displeasure was increasing--"if you raise your voice again 
I'll arrange it so you'll have plenty of chance to cool off. I'm going 
to the Ritz. Come and see me there this afternoon." 


"But, Rags!" he protested hoarsely. "Listen to me. Five years ago----" 


Then the watchers on the dock were treated to a curious sight. A 
beautiful lady in a checkered dress of sea-blue and gray took a brisk 
step forward so that her hands came into contact with an excited young 
man by her side. The young man retreating instinctively reached back 
with his foot, but, finding nothing, relapsed gently off the thirty-foot 
dock and plopped, after a not ungraceful revolution, into the Hudson 
River. 


A shout of alarm went up, and there was a rush to the edge just as his 
head appeared above water. He was swimming easily, and, perceiving this, 
the young lady who had apparently been the cause of the accident leaned 
over the pier and made a megaphone of her hands. 


"I'll be in at half past four," she cried. 


And with a cheerful wave of her hand, which the engulfed gentleman was 
unable to return, she adjusted her monocle, threw one haughty glance at 
the gathered crowd, and walked leisurely from the scene. 


The five dogs, the three maids, and the French orphan were installed in 
the largest suite at the Ritz, and Rags tumbled lazily into a steaming 
bath, fragrant with herbs, where she dozed for the greater part of an 
hour. At the end of that time she received business calls from a 
masseuse, a manicure, and finally a Parisian hair-dresser, who restored 
her hair-cut to criminal's length. When John M. Chestnut arrived at four 
he found half a dozen lawyers and bankers, the administrators of the 
Martin-Jones trust fund, waiting in the hall. They had been there since 
half past one, and were now in a state of considerable agitation. 


After one of the maids had subjected him to a severe scrutiny, possibly 

to be sure that he was thoroughly dry, John was conducted immediately 
into the presence of m'selle. M'selle was in her bedroom reclining on 

the chaise-longue among two dozen silk pillows that had accompanied her 
from the other side. John came into the room somewhat stiffly and 
greeted her with a formal bow. 


"You look better," she said, raising herself from her pillows and 
staring at him appraisingly. "It gave you a color." 


He thanked her coldly for the compliment. 


"You ought to go in every morning." And then she added irrelevantly: 
"I'm going back to Paris to-morrow." 


John Chestnut gasped. 


"| wrote you that | didn't intend to stay more than a week anyhow," she 
added. 


"But, Rags----" 
“Why should I? There isn't an amusing man in New York." 


"But listen, Rags, won't you give me a chance? Won't you stay for, say, 
ten days and get to know me a little?" 


"Know you!" Her tone implied that he was already a far too open book. "I 
want a man who's capable of a gallant gesture." 


"Do you mean you want me to express myself entirely in pantomime?" 
Rags uttered a disgusted sigh. 

"I mean you haven't any imagination," she explained patiently. "No 
Americans have any imagination. Paris is the only large city where a 
civilized woman can breathe." 

"Don't you care for me at all any more?" 

"| wouldn't have crossed the Atlantic to see you if | didn't. But as 

soon as | looked over the Americans on the boat, | knew | couldn't marry 
one. I'd just hate you, John, and the only fun I'd have out of it would 

be the fun of breaking your heart." 


She began to twist herself down among the cushions until she almost 
disappeared from view. 


"I've lost my monocle," she explained. 


After an unsuccessful search in the silken depths she discovered the 
illusive glass hanging down the back of her neck. 


"I'd love to be in love," she went on, replacing the monocle in her 
childish eye. "Last spring in Sorrento | almost eloped with an Indian 
rajah, but he was half a shade too dark, and | took an intense dislike 


to one of his other wives." 
"Don't talk that rubbish!" cried John, sinking his face into his hands. 


"Well, | didn't marry him," she protested. "But in one way he had a lot 
to offer. He was the third richest subject of the British Empire. That's 
another thing--are you rich?" 


"Not as rich as you." 
"There you are. What have you to offer me?" 
"Love." 


"Love!" She disappeared again among the cushions. "Listen, John. Life to 
me is a series of glistening bazaars with a merchant in front of each 

one rubbing his hands together and saying 'Patronize this place here. 
Best bazaar in the world.' So | go in with my purse full of beauty and 
money and youth, all prepared to buy. 'What have you got for sale?’ | 
ask him, and he rubs his hands together and says: 'Well, Mademoiselle, 
to-day we have some perfectly be-_oo_-tiful love." Sometimes he hasn't 
even got that in stock, but he sends out for it when he finds | have so 
much money to spend. Oh, he always gives me love before | go--and for 
nothing. That's the one revenge | have." 


John Chestnut rose despairingly to his feet and took a step toward the 
window. 


"Don't throw yourself out," Rags exclaimed quickly. 
"All right." He tossed his cigarette down into Madison Avenue. 


"It isn't just you," she said in a softer voice. "Dull and uninspired as 
you are, | care for you more than | can say. But life's so endless here. 
Nothing ever comes off." 


"Loads of things come off," he insisted. "Why, to-day there was an 
intellectual murder in Hoboken and a suicide by proxy in Maine. A bill 
to sterilize agnostics is before Congress----" 


"| have no interest in humor," she objected, "but | have an almost 
archaic predilection for romance. Why, John, last month | sat ata 
dinner-table while two men flipped a coin for the kingdom of 
Schwartzberg-Rhineminster. In Paris | knew a man named Blutchdak who 
really started the war, and has a new one planned for year after next." 


"Well, just for a rest you come out with me to-night," he said doggedly. 


"Where to?" demanded Rags with scorn. "Do you think | still thrill at a 
night-club and a bottle of sugary mousseaux? | prefer my own gaudy 


dreams." 
"I'll take you to the most highly-strung place in the city." 
"What'll happen? You've got to tell me what'll happen." 


John Chestnut suddenly drew a long breath and looked cautiously around 
as if he were afraid of being overheard. 


"Well, to tell you the truth," he said in a low, worried tone, "if 

everything was known, something pretty awful would be liable to happen 
to_me_." 

She sat upright and the pillows tumbled about her like leaves. 

"Do you mean to imply that there's anything shady in your life?" she 
cried, with laughter in her voice. "Do you expect me to believe that? 

No, John, you'll have your fun by plugging ahead on the beaten 
path--just plugging ahead." 


Her mouth, a small insolent rose, dropped the words on him like thorns. 
John took his hat and coat from the chair and picked up his cane. 


"For the last time--will you come along with me to-night and see what 
you will see?" 


"See what? See who? Is there anything in this country worth seeing?" 


"Well," he said, in a matter-of-fact tone, "for one thing you'll see the 
Prince of Wales." 


"What?" She left the chaise-longue at a bound. "Is he back in New York?" 
"He will be to-night. Would you care to see him?" 

"Would |? I've never seen him. I've missed him everywhere. I'd give a 
year of my life to see him for an hour." Her voice trembled with 


excitement. 


"He's been in Canada. He's down here incognito for the big prize-fight 
this afternoon. And | happen to know where he's going to be to-night." 


Rags gave a sharp ecstatic cry: 
"Dominic! Louise! Germaine!" 


The three maids came running. The room filled suddenly with vibrations 
of wild, startled light. 


"Dominic, the car!" cried Rags in French. "St. Raphael, my gold dress 


and the slippers with the real gold heels. The big pearls too--all the 
pearls, and the egg-diamond and the stockings with the sapphire clocks. 
Germaine--send for a beauty-parlor on the run. My bath again--ice cold 
and half full of almond cream. Dominic--Tiffany's, like lightning, 

before they close. Find me a brooch, a pendant, a tiara, anything--it 
doesn't matter--with the arms of the house of Windsor." 


She was fumbling at the buttons of her dress--and as John turned quickly 
to go, it was already sliding from her shoulders. 


"Orchids!" she called after him, "orchids, for the love of heaven! Four 
dozen, so | can choose four." 


And then maids flew here and there about the room like frightened birds. 
"Perfume, St. Raphael, open the perfume trunk, and my rose-colored 
sables, and my diamond garters, and the sweet-oil for my hands! Here, 
take these things! This too--and this--ouch!--and this!" 
With becoming modesty John Chestnut closed the outside door. The six 
trustees in various postures of fatigue, of ennui, of resignation, of 
despair, were still cluttering up the outer hall. 
"Gentlemen," announced John Chestnut, "I fear that Miss Martin-Jones is 
much too weary from her trip to talk to you this afternoon." 

iT 
"This place, for no particular reason, is called the Hole in the Sky." 
Rags looked around her. They were on a roof-garden wide open to the 
April night. Overhead the true stars winked cold, and there was a lunar 
Sliver of ice in the dark west. But where they stood it was warm as 
June, and the couples dining or dancing on the opaque glass floor were 
unconcerned with the forbidding sky. 
"What makes it so warm?" she whispered as they moved toward a table. 
"It's some new invention that keeps the warm air from rising. | don't 
know the principle of the thing, but | know that they can keep it open 
like this even in the middle of winter--" 
"Where's the Prince of Wales?" she demanded tensely. 
John looked around. 
"He hasn't arrived yet. He won't be here for about half an hour." 


She sighed profoundly. 


"It's the first time I've been excited in four years." 


Four years--one year less than he had loved her. He wondered if when she 
was sixteen, a wild lovely child, sitting up all night in restaurants 

with officers who were to leave for Brest next day, losing the glamour 

of life too soon in the old, sad, poignant days of the war, she had ever 
been so lovely as under these amber lights and this dark sky. From her 
excited eyes to her tiny slipper heels, which were striped with layers 

of real silver and gold, she was like one of those amazing ships that 

are carved complete in a bottle. She was finished with that delicacy, 

with that care; as though the long lifetime of some worker in fragility 

had been used to make her so. John Chestnut wanted to take her up in his 
hands, turn her this way and that, examine the tip of a slipper or the 

tip of an ear or squint closely at the fairy stuff from which her lashes 

were made. 


"Who's that?" She pointed suddenly to a handsome Latin at a table over 
the way. 


"That's Roderigo Minerlino, the movie and face-cream star. Perhaps he'll 
dance after a while." 


Rags became suddenly aware of the sound of violins and drums, but the 
music seemed to come from far away, seemed to float over the crisp night 
and on to the floor with the added remoteness of a dream. 


"The orchestra's on another roof," explained John. "It's a new 
idea--Look, the entertainment's beginning." 


A negro girl, thin as a reed, emerged suddenly from a masked entrance 
into a circle of harsh barbaric light, startled the music to a wild 

minor, and commenced to sing a rhythmic, tragic song. The pipe of her 
body broke abruptly and she began a slow incessant step, without 
progress and without hope, like the failure of a savage insufficient 
dream. She had lost Papa Jack, she cried over and over with a hysterical 
monotony at once despairing and unreconciled. One by one the loud horns 
tried to force her from the steady beat of madness but she listened only 
to the mutter of the drums which were isolating her in some lost place 
in time, among many thousand forgotten years. After the failure of the 
piccolo, she made herself again into a thin brown line, wailed once with 
sharp and terrible intensity, then vanished into sudden darkness. 


"If you lived in New York you wouldn't need to be told who she is," said 
John when the amber light flashed on. "The next fella is Sheik B. Smith, 
a comedian of the fatuous, garrulous sort----" 


He broke off. Just as the lights went down for the second number Rags 
had given a long sigh, and leaned forward tensely in her chair. Her eyes 
were rigid like the eyes of a pointer dog, and John saw that they were 
fixed on a party that had come through a side entrance, and were 


arranging themselves around a table in the half-darkness. 


The table was shielded with palms, and Rags at first made out only three 
dim forms. Then she distinguished a fourth who seemed to be placed well 
behind the other three--a pale oval of a face topped with a glimmer of 
dark-yellow hair. 


"Hello!" ejaculated John. "There's his majesty now." 


Her breath seemed to die murmurously in her throat. She was dimly aware 
that the comedian was now standing in a glow of white light on the 
dancing floor, that he had been talking for some moments, and that there 
was a constant ripple of laughter in the air. But her eyes remained 
motionless, enchanted. She saw one of the party bend and whisper to 
another, and after the low glitter of a match the bright button of a 
cigarette end gleamed in the background. How long it was before she 
moved she did not know. Then something seemed to happen to her eyes, 
something white, something terribly urgent, and she wrenched about 
sharply to find herself full in the centre of a baby spot-light from 

above. She became aware that words were being said to her from 
somewhere, and that a quick trail of laughter was circling the roof, but 
the light blinded her, and instinctively she made a half-movement from 
her chair. 


"Sit still!" John was whispering across the table. "He picks somebody 
out for this every night." 


Then she realized--it was the comedian, Sheik B. Smith. He was talking 
to her, arguing with her--about something that seemed incredibly funny 
to every one else, but came to her ears only as a blur of muddled sound. 
Instinctively she had composed her face at the first shock of the light 
and now she smiled. It was a gesture of rare self-possession. Into this 
smile she insinuated a vast impersonality, as if she were unconscious of 
the light, unconscious of his attempt to play upon her loveliness--but 
amused at an infinitely removed _him_, whose darts might have been 
thrown just as successfully at the moon. She was no longer a "lady"--a 
lady would have been harsh or pitiful or absurd; Rags stripped her 
attitude to a sheer consciousness of her own impervious beauty, sat 
there glittering until the comedian began to feel alone as he had never 
felt alone before. At a signal from him the spot-light was switched 
suddenly out. The moment was over. 


The moment was over, the comedian left the floor, and the far-away music 
began. John leaned toward her. 


"I'm sorry. There really wasn't anything to do. You were wonderful." 


She dismissed the incident with a casual laugh--then she started, there 
were now only two men sitting at the table across the floor. 


"He's gone!" she exclaimed in quick distress. 

"Don't worry--he'll be back. He's got to be awfully careful, you see, so 
he's probably waiting outside with one of his aides until it gets dark 
again." 

"Why has he got to be careful?" 


"Because he's not supposed to be in New York. He's even under one of his 
second-string names." 


The lights dimmed again, and almost immediately a tall man appeared out 
of the darkness and approached their table. 


"May | introduce myself?" he said rapidly to John in a supercilious 
British voice. "Lord Charles Este, of Baron Marchbanks' party." He 
glanced at John closely as if to be sure that he appreciated the 
significance of the name. 

John nodded. 

"That is between ourselves, you understand." 


"Of course." 


Rags groped on the table for her untouched champagne, and tipped the 
glassful down her throat. 


“Baron Marchbanks requests that your companion will join his party 
during this number." 


Both men looked at Rags. There was a moment's pause. 


"Very well," she said, and glanced back again interrogatively at John. 
Again he nodded. She rose and with her heart beating wildly threaded the 
tables, making the half-circuit of the room; then melted, a slim figure 

in shimmering gold, into the table set in half-darkness. 


IV 
The number drew to a close, and John Chestnut sat alone at his table, 
stirring auxiliary bubbles in his glass of champagne. Just before the 
lights went on, there was a soft rasp of gold cloth, and Rags, flushed 
and breathing quickly, sank into her chair. Her eyes were shining with 
tears. 


John looked at her moodily. 


"Well, what did he say?" 


"He was very quiet." 
"Didn't he say a word?" 
Her hand trembled as she took up her glass of champagne. 


"He just looked at me while it was dark. And he said a few conventional 
things. He was like his pictures, only he looks very bored and tired. He 
didn't even ask my name." 


"Is he leaving New York to-night?" 


"In half an hour. He and his aides have a car outside, and they expect 
to be over the border before dawn." 


"Did you find him--fascinating?" 
She hesitated and then slowly nodded her head. 


"That's what everybody says," admitted John glumly. "Do they expect you 
back there?" 


"| don't know." She looked uncertainly across the floor but the 

celebrated personage had again withdrawn from his table to some retreat 
outside. As she turned back an utterly strange young man who had been 
standing for a moment in the main entrance came toward them hurriedly. 
He was a deathly pale person in a dishevelled and inappropriate business 
suit, and he had laid a trembling hand on John Chestnut's shoulder. 


"Monte!" exclaimed John, starting up so suddenly that he upset his 
champagne. "What is it? What's the matter?" 


"They've picked up the trail!" said the young man in a shaken whisper. 
He looked around. "I've got to speak to you alone." 


John Chestnut jumped to his feet, and Rags noticed that his face too had 
become white as the napkin in his hand. He excused himself and they 
retreated to an unoccupied table a few feet away. Rags watched them 
curiously for a moment, then she resumed her scrutiny of the table 
across the floor. Would she be asked to come back? The prince had simply 
risen and bowed and gone outside. Perhaps she should have waited until 
he returned, but though she was still tense with excitement she had, to 
some extent, become Rags Martin-Jones again. Her curiosity was 
satisfied--any new urge must come from him. She wondered if she had 
really felt an intrinsic charm--she wondered especially if he had in any 
marked way responded to her beauty. 


The pale person called Monte disappeared and John returned to the table. 
Rags was Startled to find that a tremendous change had come over him. He 


lurched into his chair like a drunken man. 

"John! What's the matter?" 

Instead of answering, he reached for the champagne bottle, but his 
fingers were trembling so that the splattered wine made a wet yellow 
ring around his glass. 

"Are you sick?" 

"Rags," he said unsteadily, "I'm all through." 


"What do you mean?" 


"I'm all through, | tell you." He managed a sickly smile. "There's been 
a warrant out for me for over an hour." 


"What have you done?" she demanded in a frightened voice. "What's the 
warrant for?" 


The lights went out for the next number, and he collapsed suddenly over 
the table. 


"What is it?" she insisted, with rising apprehension. She leaned 
forward--his answer was barely audible. 


"Murder?" She could feel her body grow cold as ice. 


He nodded. She took hold of both arms and tried to shake him upright, as 
one shakes a coat into place. His eyes were rolling in his head. 


"Is it true? Have they got proof?" 
Again he nodded drunkenly. 


"Then you've got to get out of the country now! Do you understand, John? 
You've got to get out now_, before they come looking for you here!" 


He loosed a wild glance of terror toward the entrance. 

"Oh, God!" cried Rags, "why don't you do something?" Her eyes strayed 
here and there in desperation, became suddenly fixed. She drew in her 
breath sharply, hesitated, and then whispered fiercely into his ear. 

"If | arrange it, will you go to Canada to-night?" 


"How?" 


"I'll arrange it--if you'll pull yourself together a little. This is 
Rags talking to you, don't you understand, John? | want you to sit here 


and not move until | come back!" 
A minute later she had crossed the room under cover of the darkness. 


"Baron Marchbanks," she whispered softly, standing just behind his 
chair. 


He motioned her to sit down. 

"Have you room in your car for two more passengers to-night?" 
One of the aides turned around abruptly. 

"His lordship's car is full," he said shortly. 

"It's terribly urgent." Her voice was trembling. 

"Well," said the prince hesitantly, "I don't know." 

Lord Charles Este looked at the prince and shook his head. 

"| don't think it's advisable. This is a ticklish business anyhow with 
contrary orders from home. You know we agreed there'd be no 
complications." 

The prince frowned. 

"This isn't a complication," he objected. 

Este turned frankly to Rags. 

"Why is it urgent?" 

Rags hesitated. 

"Why"--she flushed suddenly--"it's a runaway marriage." 

The prince laughed. 


"Good!" he exclaimed. "That settles it. Este is just being official. 
Bring him over right away. We're leaving shortly, what?" 


Este looked at his watch. 
"Right now!" 


Rags rushed away. She wanted to move the whole party from the roof while 
the lights were still down. 


"Hurry!" she cried in John's ear. "We're going over the border--with the 


Prince of Wales. You'll be safe by morning." 


He looked up at her with dazed eyes. She hurriedly paid the check, and 
seizing his arm piloted him as inconspicuously as possible to the other 
table, where she introduced him with a word. The prince acknowledged his 
presence by shaking hands--the aides nodded, only faintly concealing 
their displeasure. 


"We'd better start," said Este, looking impatiently at his watch. 

They were on their feet when suddenly an exclamation broke from all of 
them--two policemen and a red-haired man in plain clothes had come in at 
the main door. 

"Out we go," breathed Este, impelling the party toward the side 

entrance. "There's going to be some kind of riot here." He swore--two 
more bluecoats barred the exit there. They paused uncertainly. The 
plain-clothes man was beginning a careful inspection of the people at 

the tables. 


Este looked sharply at Rags and then at John, who shrank back behind the 
palms. 


"Is that one of your revenue fellas out there?" demanded Este. 


"No," whispered Rags. "There's going to be trouble. Can't we get out 
this entrance?" 


The prince with rising impatience sat down again in his chair. 


"Let me know when you chaps are ready to go." He smiled at Rags. "Now 
just suppose we all get in trouble just for that jolly face of yours." 


Then suddenly the lights went up. The plainclothes man whirled around 
quickly and sprang to the middle of the cabaret floor. 


"Nobody try to leave this room!" he shouted. "Sit down, that party 
behind the palms! Is John M. Chestnut in this room?" 


Rags gave a Short involuntary cry. 


"Here!" cried the detective to the policeman behind him. "Take a look at 
that funny bunch across over there. Hands up, you men!" 


"My God!" whispered Este, "we've got to get out of here!" He turned to 
the prince. "This won't do, Ted. You can't be seen here. I'll stall them 
off while you get down to the car." 


He took a step toward the side entrance. 


"Hands up, there!" shouted the plain-clothes man. "And when | say hands 
up | mean it! Which one of you's Chestnut?" 


"You're mad!" cried Este. "We're British subjects. We're not involved in 
this affair in any way!" 


A woman screamed somewhere, and there was a general movement toward the 
elevator, a movement which stopped short before the muzzles of two 
automatic pistols. A girl next to Rags collapsed in a dead faint to the 

floor, and at the same moment the music on the other roof began to play. 


"Stop that music!" bellowed the plain-clothes man. "And get some 
earrings on that whole bunch--quick!" 


Two policemen advanced toward the party, and simultaneously Este and the 
other aides drew their revolvers, and, shielding the prince as they best 
could, began to edge toward the side. A shot rang out and then another, 
followed by a crash of silver and china as half a dozen diners 

overturned their tables and dropped quickly behind. 


The panic became general. There were three shots in quick succession, 
and then a fusillade. Rags saw Este firing coolly at the eight amber 
lights above, and a thick fume of gray smoke began to fill the air. As a 
strange undertone to the shouting and screaming came the incessant 
clamor of the distant jazz band. 


Then in a moment it was all over. A shrill whistle rang out over the 

roof, and through the smoke Rags saw John Chestnut advancing toward the 
plain-clothes man, his hands held out in a gesture of surrender. There 

was a last nervous cry, a chill clatter as some one inadvertently 

stepped into a pile of dishes, and then a heavy silence fell on the 
roof--even the band seemed to have died away. 


"It's all over!" John Chestnut's voice rang out wildly on the night air. 
"The party's over. Everybody who wants to can go home!" 


Still there was silence--Rags knew it was the silence of awe--the strain 
of guilt had driven John Chestnut insane. 


"It was a great performance," he was shouting. "I want to thank you one 
and all. If you can find any tables still standing, champagne will be 
served as long as you care to stay." 


It seemed to Rags that the roof and the high stars suddenly began to 

Swim round and round. She saw John take the detective's hand and shake 

it heartily, and she watched the detective grin and pocket his gun. The 

music had recommenced, and the girl who had fainted was suddenly dancing 
with Lord Charles Este in the corner. John was running here and there 

patting people on the back, and laughing and shaking hands. Then he was 
coming toward her, fresh and innocent as a child. 


"Wasn't it wonderful?" he cried. 


Rags felt a faintness stealing over her. She groped backward with her 
hand toward a chair. 


"What was it?" she cried dazedly. "Am | dreaming?" 


"Of course not! You're wide awake. | made it up, Rags, don't you see? | 
made up the whole thing for you. | had it invented! The only thing real 
about it was my name!" 


She collapsed suddenly against his coat, clung to his lapels, and would 
have wilted to the floor if he had not caught her quickly in his arms. 


"Some champagne--quick!" he called, and then he shouted at the Prince of 
Wales, who stood near by. "Order my car quick, you! Miss Martin-Jones 
has fainted from excitement." 


V 


The skyscraper rose bulkily through thirty tiers of windows before it 
attenuated itself to a graceful sugar-loaf of shining white. Then it 

darted up again another hundred feet, thinned to a mere oblong tower in 
its last fragile aspiration toward the sky. At the highest of its high 
windows Rags Martin-Jones stood full in the stiff breeze, gazing down at 
the city. 


"Mr. Chestnut wants to know if you'll come right in to his private 
office." 


Obediently her slim feet moved along the carpet into a high, cool 
chamber overlooking the harbor and the wide sea. 


John Chestnut sat at his desk, waiting, and Rags walked to him and put 
her arms around his shoulder. 


"Are you sure _you're_ real?" she asked anxiously. "Are you absolutely 
sure_?" 


"You only wrote me a week before you came," he protested modestly, "or | 
could have arranged a revolution." 


"Was the whole thing just _mine_?" she demanded. "Was it a perfectly 
useless, gorgeous thing, just for me?" 


"Useless?" He considered. "Well, it started out to be. At the last 
minute | invited a big restaurant man to be there, and while you were at 
the other table | sold him the whole idea of the night-club." 


He looked at his watch. 


"I've got one more thing to do--and then we've got just time to be 

married before lunch." He picked up his telephone. "Jackson?... Send a 
triplicated cable to Paris, Berlin, and Budapest and have those two 

bogus dukes who tossed up for Schwartzberg-Rhineminster chased over the 
Polish border. If the Dutchy won't act, lower the rate of exchange to 

point triple zero naught two. Also, that idiot Blutchdak is in the 

Balkans again, trying to start a new war. Put him on the first boat for 

New York or else throw him in a Greek jail." 


He rang off, turned to the startled cosmopolite with a laugh. 


"The next stop is the City Hall. Then, if you like, we'll run over to 
Paris." 


"John," she asked him intently, "who was the Prince of Wales?" 


He waited till they were in the elevator, dropping twenty floors at a 
swoop. Then he leaned forward and tapped the lift-boy on the shoulder. 


"Not so fast, Cedric. This lady isn't used to falls from high places." 


The elevator-boy turned around, smiled. His face was pale, oval, framed 
in yellow hair. Rags blushed like fire. 


"Cedric's from Wessex," explained John. "The resemblance is, to say the 
least, amazing. Princes are not particularly discreet, and | suspect 
Cedric of being a Guelph in some left-handed way." 


Rags took the monocle from around her neck and threw the ribbon over 
Cedric's head. 


"Thank you," she said simply, "for the second greatest thrill of my 
life." 


John Chestnut began rubbing his hands together in a commercial gesture. 


"Patronize this place, lady," he besought her. "Best bazaar in the 
city!" 


"What have you got for sale?" 
"Well, m'selle, to-day we have some perfectly bee-_oo -tiful love." 


"Wrap it up, Mr. Merchant," cried Rags Martin-Jones. "It looks like a 
bargain to me." 


THE BEDQUILT 

By Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

from SHORT STORIES OF TO-DAY 

An Internet Archive etext posted by galdraken 


OF all the Elwell family Aunt Mehetabel was certainly the 
most unimportant member. It was in the New England 
days, when an unmarried woman was an old maid at 
twenty, at forty was every one’s servant, and at sixty had 
gone through so much discipline that she could need no 
more in the next world. Aunt Mehetabel was sixty-eight. 
She had never for a moment known the pleasure of being 
important to any one. Not that she was useless in her 
brother's family; she was expected, as a matter of course, 
to take upon herself the most tedious and uninteresting 
part of the household labors. On Mondays she accepted 

as her share the washing of the men’s shirts, heavy with 
sweat and stiff with dirt from the fields and from their own 
hard-working bodies. Tuesdays she never dreamed of being 
allowed to iron anything pretty or even interesting, 

like the baby’s white dresses or the fancy aprons of her 
young lady nieces. She stood all day pressing out a tiresome 
monotonous succession of dish-cloths and towels and 
sheets. 


In preserving-time she was allowed to have none of the 
pleasant responsibility of deciding when the fruit had 

cooked long enough, nor did she share in the little excitement 
of pouring the sweet-smelling stuff into the stone jars. 

She sat in a corner with the children and stoned cherries 
incessantly, or hulled strawberries until her fingers were 

dyed red to the bone. 


The Elwells were not consciously unkind to their aunt, 

they were even in a vague way fond of her; but she was so 
utterly insignificant a figure in their lives that they bestowed 
no thought whatever on her. Aunt Mehetabel did 

not resent this treatment; she took it quite as unconsciously 
as they gave it. It was to be expected when one was an 
old-maid dependent in a busy family. She gathered what 
crumbs of comfort she could from their occasional careless 
kindnesses and tried to hide the hurt which even yet 
pierced her at her brother's rough joking. In the winter 
when they all sat before the big hearth, roasted apples, 
drank mulled cider, and teased the girls about their beaux 
and the boys about their sweethearts, she shrank into a 


dusky corner with her knitting, happy if the evening 

passed without her brother saying, with a crude sarcasm, 

“Ask your Aunt Mehetabel about the beaux that used to 

come a-sparkin’ her!”’ or, ‘“ Mehetabel, how was’t when you 
was in love with Abel Cummings?”’ As a matter of fact, 

she had been the same at twenty as at sixty, a quiet, mouselike 
little creature, too timid and shy for any one to notice, 

or to raise her eyes for a moment and wish for a life of her 

own. 


Her sister-in-law, a big hearty housewife, who ruled 

indoors with as autocratic a sway as did her husband on 

the farm, was rather kind in an absent, offhand way to the 
shrunken little old woman, and it was through her that 
Mehetabel was able to enjoy the one pleasure of her life. 
Even as a girl she had been clever with her needle in the 
way of patching bedquilts. More than that she could 

never learn to do. The garments which she made for herself 
were the most lamentable alfairs, and she was humbly 
grateful for any help in the bewildering business of putting 
them together. But in patchwork she enjoyed a tepid importance. 
She could really do that as well as any one else. 

During years of devotion to this one art she had accumulated 
a considerable store of quilting patterns. Sometimes 

the neighbors would send over and ask Miss Mehetabel 

for such and such a design. It was with an agreeable flutter 
at being able to help some one that she went to the dresser, 
in her bare little room under the eaves, and extracted from 
her crowded portfolio the pattern desired. 


She never knew how her great idea came to her. Sometimes 
she thought she must have dreamed it, sometimes 

she even wondered reverently, in the phraseology of the 
weekly prayer-meeting, if it had not been ‘‘sent”’ to her. 
She never admitted to herself that she could have thought 
of it without other help; it was too great, too ambitious, 
too lofty a project for her humble mind to have conceived. 
Even when she finished drawing the design with her own 
fingers, she gazed at it incredulously, not daring to believe 
that it could indeed be her handiwork. At first it seemed 

to her only like a lovely but quite unreal dream. She did 
not think of putting it into execution — so elaborate, so 
complicated, so beautifully difficult a pattern could be 
only for the angels in heaven to quilt. But so curiously 
does familiarity accustom us even to very wonderful 
things, that as she lived with this astonishing creation of 
her mind, the longing grew stronger and stronger to give 
it material life with he: nimble old fingers. 


She gasped at her daring when this idea first swept over 


her and put it away as one does a sinfully selfish notion, 
but she kept coming back to it again and again. Finally 
she said compromisingly to hersclf that she would make 
one “square,” just one part of her design, to see how it 
would look. Accustomed to the most complete dependence 
on her brother and his wife, she dared not do even this 
without asking Sophia’s permission. With a heart full of 
hope and fear thumping furiously against her old ribs, she 
approached the mistress of the house on churning-day, 
knowing with the innocent guile of a child that the country 
woman was apt to be in a good temper while working 
over the fragrant butter in the cool cellar. 


Sophia listened absently to her sister-in-law’s halting, 
hesitating petition. ‘‘Why, yes, Mehetabel,” she said, 
leaning far down into the huge churn for the last golden 
morsels — ‘‘why, yes, start another quilt if you want to. 
T’ve got a lot of pieces from the spring sewing that will 
work in real good.” Mehetabel tried honestly to make her 
see that this would be no common quilt, but her limited 
vocabulary and her emotion stood between her and 
expression. At last Sophia said, with a kindly impatience: 
“Oh, there! Don’t bother me. | never could keep track 

of your quiltin’ patterns, anyhow. | don’t care what pattern 
you go by.” 


With this overwhelmingly, although unconsciously, 

generous permission Mehetabel rushed back up the 

steep attic stairs to her room, and in a joyful agitation began 
preparations for the work of her life. It was even better than 
she hoped. By some heaven-sent inspiration she had 
invented a pattern beyond which no patchwork quilt could 


go. 


She had but little time from her incessant round of 
household drudgery for this new and absorbing occupation, 
and she did not dare sit up late at night lest she burn too 
much candle. It was weeks before the little square began 
to take on a finished look, to show the pattern. Then Mehetabel 
was in a fever of impatience to bring it to completion. She 
was too conscientious to shirk even the smallest 

part of her share of the work of the house, but she rushed 
through it with a speed which left her panting as she 
climbed to the little room. This seemed like a radiant spot 
to her as she bent over the innumerable scraps of cloth 
which already in her imagination ranged themselves in the 
infinitely diverse pattern of her masterpiece. Finally she 
could wait no longer, and one evening ventured to bring 
her work down beside the fire where the family sat, hoping 
that some good fortune would give her a place near the 


tallow candles on the mantelpicce. She was on the last 
corner of the square, and her needle flew in and out with 
inconceivable rapidity. No one noticed her, a fact which 
filled her with relief, and by bedtime she had but a few 
more stitches to add. 


As she stood up with the others, the square fluttered 

out of her trembling old hands and fell on the table. Sophia 
glanced at it carelessly. “Is that the new quilt you’re beginning on?” 
she asked with a yawn. “It looks like a real 

pretty pattern. Let’s see it.” Up to that moment Mehetabel 
had labored in the purest spirit of disinterested 

devotion to an ideal, but as Sophia held her work toward 
the candle to examine it, and exclaimed in amazement and 
admiration, she felt an astonished joy to know that her 
creation would stand the test of publicity. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated her sister-in-law, looking at 

the many-colored square. ‘Why, Mehetabel Elwell, 

where'd you git that pattern?” 


“| made it up,” said Mehetabel quietly, but with unutterable pride. 


“No!” exclaimed Sophia incredulously. ‘Did you! 
Why, | never see such a pattern in my life. Girls, come 
here and see what your Aunt Mehetabel is doing.” 


The three tall daughters turned back reluctantly from 
the stairs. 


‘| don’t seem to take much interest in patchwork,” 
said one listlessly. 


“No, nor | neither!” answered Sophia; “but a stone 

image would take an interest in this pattern. Honest, Mehetabel, 
did you think of it yourself? And how under 

the sun and stars did you ever git your courage up to start 
in a-making it? Land! Look at all those tiny squinchy 
littleseams! Why, the wrong side ain’t a thing bat seams!” 
The girls echoed their mother’s exclamations, and Mr. 
Elwell himself came over to see what they were discussing. 
“Well, | declare!” he said, looking at his sister with eyes 
more approving than she could ever remember. “That 
beats old Mis’ Wightman’s quilt that got the blue ribbon 

SO many times at the county fair.” 


Mehetabel’s heart swelled within her, and tears of joy 
moistened her old eyes as she lay that night in her narrow, 
hard bed, too proud and excited to sleep. The next day 

her sister-in-law amazed her by taking the huge pan of 
potatoes out of her lap and setting one of the younger chil- 


dren to pecling them. ‘Don’t you want to go on with 

that quiltin’ pattern?” she said; “I'd kind o’ like to see 
how you're goin’ to make the grape-vine design come out 
on the corner.” 


By the end of the summer the family interest had risen so 
high that Mehetabel was given a little stand in the sitting 
room where she could keep her pieces, and work in odd 
minutes. She almost wept over such kindness, and resolved 
firmly not to take advantage of it by neglecting her 

work, which she performed witha tierce thoroughness. But 
the whole atmosphere of her world was changed. Things 
hadameaning now. Throughthe longest task of washing 
milk-pans there rose the rainbow of promise of her variegated 
work. She took her place by the little table and 

put the thimble on her knotted, hard finger with the solemnity 
of a priestess performing a sacred rite. 


She was even able to bear with some degree of dignity 

the extreme honor of having the minister and the minister’s 
wife comment admiringly on her great project. The family felt 
quite proud of Aunt Mchetabel as Minister Bowman had said 
it was work as fine as any he had ever seen, 

“and he didn't know but finer!” The remark was repeated 
verbatim to the neighbors in the following weeks when they 
dropped in and examined in a perverse silence some astonishingly 
diflicult four de force which Mehetabel had just finished. 

The family especially plumed themselves on the slow 
progress of the quilts ‘“‘Mehctabel has been to work on 

that corner for six wecks, come Tuesday, and she ain’t half 
done yet,’ they explained to visitors. They fell out of the 

way of always expecting her to be the one to run on errands 
even for the children. ‘Don’t bother your Aunt Mehetabel,” 
Sophia would call. ‘‘Can’t you see she’s got to a 

ticklish place on the quilt?” 


The old woman sat up straighter and looked the world 

in the face. She wasa part of it atlast. She joined in the 
conversation and her remarks were listened to. The chil- 
dren were even told to mind her when she asked them to 
do some service for her, although this she did but seldom, 
the habit of self-effacement being too strong. 

One day some strangers from the next town drove up 

and asked if they could inspect the wonderful quilt which 
they had heard of, even down in their end of the valley. 
After that such visitations were not uncommon, making 
the Elwells’ house a notable object. Mechetabel’s quilt 
came to be one of the town sights, and no one was allowed 
to leave the town without having paid tribute to its worth. 
The Elwells saw to it that their aunt was better dressed 


than she had ever been before, and one of the girls made 

her a pretty little cap to wear on her thin white hair. 

A year went by and a quarter of the quilt was finished; 

a second year passed and half was done. The third year 
Mehetabel had pneumonia and lay ili for weeks and weeks 
overcome with terror lest she die before her work was completed. 


A fourth year and one could really see the grandeur 

of the whole design; and in September of the fifth year, the 
entire family watching her with eager and admiring eyes, 
Mehetabel quilted the last stitches in her creation. The 

girls held it up by the four corners, and they all looked at 

it ina solemn silence. Then Mr. Elwell smote one horny 

hand within the other and exclaimed: “‘By ginger! That’s 
goin’ to the county fair!” Mehetabel blushed a deep red 

at this. It was a thought which had occurred to her ina 

bold moment, but she had not dared to entertain it. The 
family acclaimed the idea, and one of the boys was forthwith 
dispatched to the house of the neighbor who was chairman of 
the committee for their village. He returned with 

radiant face. “‘Of course he'll takeit. Like’s not it may 

git a prize, so he says; but he’s got to have it right off, because 
all the things are goin’ to-morrow morning.” 


Even in her swelling pride Mehetabel felt a pang of separation 
as the bulky package was carried out of the house. 

As the days went on she felt absolutely lost without her 
work, For yearsit had been her one preoccupation, and 

she could not bear even to look at the little stand, now 
quite bare of the litter of scraps which had lain onit so long. 
One of the neighbors who took the long journey to the fair, 
reported that the quilt was hung in a place of honor ina 
glass case in “Agricultural Hall.” But that meant little 

to Mehetabel’s utter ignorance of all that lay outside of 

her brother’s home. The family noticed the old woman’s 
depression, and one day Sophia said kindly, “You feel sort 
o’ lost without the quilt, don’t you, Mehetabel?” 

“They took it away so quick!” she said wistfully; “1 

hadn’t hardly had one real good look at it myself.” 

Mr. Elwell made no comment, but a day or two later he 
asked his sister how early she could get up in the morning. 


“| dun’no’. Why?” she asked. 


“Well, Thomas Ralston has got to drive clear to West 
Oldton to see a lawyer there, and that is four miles beyond 
the fair. He says if you can git up so’s to leave here at 

four in the morning he'll drive you over to the fair, leave 
you there for the day, and bring you back again at night.’ 
Mehetabel looked at him with incredulity. It was as 


though some one had offered her a ride in a golden chariot 
up to the gates of heaven. ‘Why, you can’t mean it!’ 

she cried, paling with the intensity of her emotion. He 
brother laughed a little uneasily. Even to his careless 
indifference this joy was a revelation of the narrowness 

of her life in his home. ‘Oh, ‘tain’t so much to go to 

the fair. Yes, | mean it. Go git your things ready, for 

he wants to start to-thorrow morning.” 


All that night a trembling, excited old woman lay 

and stared at the rafters. She, who had never been more 
than six miles from home in her life, was going to drive 
thirty miles away — it was like going to another world. 
She who had never scen anything more exciting than a 
church supper was to see the county fair. To Mehetabel 

it was like making the tour of the world. She had never 
dreamed of doing it. She could not at all imagine what it 
would be like. 


Nor did the exhortations of the family, as they bade 
good-by to her, throw any light on her confusion. They 

had all been at least once to the scene of gayety she was 
to visit, and as she tried to eat her breakfast they called 
out conflicting advice to her till her head whirled. Sophia 
told her to be sure and see the display of preserves. Her 
brother said not to miss inspecting the stock, her nieces 
said the fancy-work was the only thing worth looking at, 
and her nephews said she must bring them home an account 
of the races. The buggy drove up to the door, she 

was helped in, and her wraps tucked about her. They all 
stood together and waved good-by to her as she drove 

out of the yard. She waved back, but she scarcely saw 
them. On her return home that evening she was very 

pale, and so tired and stiff that her brother had to lift 

her out bodily, but her lips were set in a blissful smile. 
They crowded around her with thronging questions, until 
Sophia pushed them all aside, telling them Aunt Mehetabel 
was too tired to speak until she had had her supper. 


‘This was eaten in an enforced silence on the part 

of the children, and then the old woman was helped into 
an easy-chair before the fire. They gathered about her, 
eager for news of the great world, and Sophia said, ‘‘ Now, 
come, Mehetabel, tell us all about it!” 


Mehetabel drew a long breath. ‘‘It was just perfect!” 

she said; “finer even than | thought. They’ve got it 
hanging up in the very middle of a sort 0’ closet made of 
glass, and one of the lower corners is ripped and turned 
back so’s to show the seams on the wrong side.” 


“What?” asked Sophia, a little blankly. 


“Why, the quilt!” said Mehetabel in surprise. ‘There 

are a whole lot of other ones in that room, but not one that 
can hold a candle to it, if | do say it who shouldn't. | heard 
iots of people say the same thing. You ought to have 

heard what the women said about that corner, Sophia. 
They said — well, I'd be ashamed to tell you what they 
said, | declare if | wouldn’t!” 


Mr. Elwell asked, “What did you think of that big ox 
we've heard so much about?” 


“| didn’t look at the stock,” returned his sister indifferently. 
“That set of pieces you gave me, Maria, from 

your red waist, come out just lovely!” she assured one of 
her nieces. ‘I heard one woman say you could ‘most 

smell the red silk roses.” 


“Did any of the horses in our town race?” asked young 
Thomas. 


“| didn’t see the races.” 
“How about the preserves?” asked Sophia. 


“| didn’t see the preserve’,” said Mehetabel calmly. 

“You see, | went right to the room where the quilt was, 
and then | didn’t want to leave it. It had been so long 
since I’d seen it. | had to look at it first real good myself, 
and then | looked at the others to see if there was any 
that could come up to it. And then the people begun 
comin’ in and | got so interested in hearin’ what they had 
to say | couldn’t think of goin’ anywheres else. | ate 

my lunch right there too, and I’m as glad as can be | did, 
too; for what do you think?” — she gazéd about her with 
kindling eyes — “while | stood there with a sandwich in 
one hand didn’t the head of the hull concern come in and 
open the glass door and pin ‘First Prize’ right in the middle 
of the quilt!” 


There was a stir of congratulation and proud exclamation. 
Then Sophia returned again to the attack. “Didn’t 
you go to see ariything else?” she queried. 


“Why, no,” said Mehetabel. “Only the quilt. Why 
should |?” 


She fell into a reverie where she saw again the glorious 


creation of her hand and brain hanging before all the world 
with the mark of highest approval on it. She longed to 
make her listeners see the splendid vision with her. She 
struggled for words; she reached blindly after unknown 
superlatives. ‘I tell you it looked like ” she said, 

and paused, hesitating. Wague recollections of hymn- 
book phraseology came into her mind, the only form of 
literary expression she knew; but they were dismissed as 
being sacrilegious, and also not sufficiently forcible. Finally, 


“I tell you it looked real well,” she assured them, 
and sat staring into the fire, on her tired old face the supreme 
content of an artist who has realized his ideal. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher cannot be introduced by a few 

words of biography. She is a woman of achievement in too 
many lines. Born in Kansas in 1879, while her father was 
president of the University of Kansas, she began life with a 
splendid heritage. Twenty years later she was graduated from 
Ohio State University with the degree of A.B. and continued 
her graduate studies at Columbia University, where her father 
had accepted a position as head librarian. In 1904 Dorothy 
Canfield received the doctor’s degree from Columbia in the 
department of modern languages. Traveling abroad, continuing 
her work in the languages, writing a textbook on Rhetoric, 
serving as secretary in the Horace Mann School, and above all 
sharing the life of those about her, she spent the next three 
years until her marriage in 1907. Her husband, John Redwood 
Fisher, was a former football! captain at Columbia. Shortly 
after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, preferring the simpl- 
city of village life to the exactions of the city, went to live 

in Arlington, Vermont. From 1914 to 1919, Mrs. Fisher was 
engaged in various activities in France, contributing as war 
worker and writer more than seemed possible for one woman. 
Two collections of sketches and short stories, Home Fires in 
France and The Day of Glory, resulted from her experiences 
during these strenuous years. Mrs. Fisher, speaking of her 
fondness for imaginary stories, says, “The stories | told myself 
were infinitely superior to anything | ever got down on paper.” One 
finds this hard to believe. As a novelist, Mrs. Fisher is at her 
best in The Bent Twig, a story of college life in the Middle West. 
No boy or girl can atford to miss reading this. 


The Stowaway 
By Alvin Heiner 


He stole a ride to the Moon in search of 
glory, but found a far different destiny. 


His eyes were a little feverish--as they had been of late--and his voice 
held a continuous intensity--as though he were imparting a secret. "I've 
got to get on that ship! I've got to, I tell you! And I'm going to make 

it!" 


Different members of the group regarded him variously, some with 
amusement, some with contempt, others with frank curiosity. 


"You're plain nuts, Joe. What do you want to go to the Moon for?" 


"Sure, why you wanna go? What they got on the Moon we ain't got right 
here?" 


There was general laughter from the dozen or so who sat eating their 
lunch in the shade of Building B. They all thought that was a pretty 
good one. Good enough to repeat. "Sure, what they got on the Moon we 
ain't got here?" 


But Joe Spain wasn't in the mood for jokes. He burned with even greater 
conviction and stood up as though to harangue the workers. "You wanta 
know why | got to go to the Moon? Why I've got to get on that ship? Then 
I'll tell you. It's 'cause I'm a little guy--that's why! Joe 

Spain--working stiff--one of the great inarticulate masses." 


More laughter. "Where'd you get those big words, Joey? Out of a book? 
Come on--talk English!" 


Joe Spain pointed to the huge, tubelike Building A, off across the 
desert; the building you had to have two different passes and a written 
permit to enter. The mystery building where even newspaper reporters 
were barred. "It's only the big shots they let in there ain't it? Only 
them that's got a drag or went to college or something. Us little guys 
they tell go to blow--ain't that right?" 


"Who the hell cares? Maybe it's a damn good place to stay away from. 
Maybe it'll explode or something. Who wants to die and collect his 
insurance?" 


"I got to get on that ship when it blasts off because they can't push 
the masses around! We got a right to be represented even if we got to 
sneak in!" 


"Me--I'll stay on the ground." 


"And besides there's the glory! You guys are too stupid to see that but 
it's there. The glory of being on the first rocket ship to the Moon. The 
name of Joe Spain written down in the history books and said over by 
people and school kids for thousands of years! Immortality! That's the 
word!" 


"Well, just forget about it, Joe, 'cause you ain't going." 


Joe Spain's eyes burned brighter. "Joe Spain, coming down the ramp with 
the big shots when it's all over. News cameras snapping! People asking 
for interviews!" 


"But you ain't going 'cause--" 


Joe shouted the man down. "And another thing. Us little people are 
entitled to a representative aboard that ship. We got a right to know 
what's going on. How come there's nothing about it in the papers? Only 
the big shots knowing about it and whispering among themselves? It's 
because they're trying to snag it all and freeze us out!" 


"You're crazy. It's for security reasons. It's all hush-hush so it won't 
leak out like the atom bomb did. The big boys are being smart this 
time." 


"And you ain't getting on," the interrupted man repeated doggedly, 
“because there ain't a way in God's world to _get_ on. With triple 
security all around the building, just tell me a way to get in. Just 
tell me one." 


"I'm going to get on that ship," Joe Spain said. Then he clammed up 
suddenly. Joe Spain wasn't stupid. He was a talker, but he knew when to 
stop sounding off. 


The men went back to work shifting the big aluminum barrels from trucks 
into Building B. Carrying the wooden crates and the paper-wrapped 

parcels up the ramps and to the side of the building facing the big 

secret structure labeled A. They worked until five o'clock. Then they 

filed out and got into the waiting trucks and were hauled back to town; 

the boom town that had mushroomed up in the desert overnight and would 
die with the same swiftness when the project was completed. 


* * * * * 


Joe went straight to his rooming house, washed up, put on his good 
clothes, and found a stool in a nearby restaurant. He ate a leisurely 
supper, glancing now and again at the clock. When the clock read eight, 
he went out into the neon-stained darkness and walked three blocks to 
the Black Cat, one of the three night clubs the desert town boasted. He 


went to the bar and ordered a drink. He downed it slowly, carefully, 
after the manner of a man who wanted to stay sober. 


A half-hour passed before a thin, nervous individual eloowed to the bar 
and stood beside him. Joe said. "Hello, Nick. You been thinking it 

over?" 

"| need a drink." 

"Sure, Nick. Then we'll go some place and talk." But Nick got rid of 

five drinks while Joe protected his own glass from the barkeep. After a 
while, Joe said, "I'm willing to up the price, Nick. Two thousand--cash. 

All | got." 

"Le's get out o' here," Nick mumbled. 

They walked out of the town and into the desert, Nick stumbling now and 
again, to be supported by the tense, sober Joe. "Two thousand, Nick. You 
need the dough." 


"Sure. Need the dough. But it wouldn't work. Couldn't get you into one 
o' them barrels." 


"You wouldn't have to. All | ask is that you come along in the morning 
and seal me up in one. All you'll have to do is lock on the lid." 


“How you know the barrels are going on the ship?" 
“Never mind about that. | just know. | paid to find out." 


"Okay--suppose you do get on the ship in a barrel. Maybe it'll be stored 
in a hold somewhere. Maybe they wouldn't open it very soon. You'd die." 


"| got a way to get out. One of them special torches. The little ones. 
Aluminum isn't very strong. | can cut it like butter." 


"It'd be hot. You'd burn yourself." 


“Let me worry about that," Joe said fiercely. "You want the two grand or 
not?" 


Nick wanted the two thousand and he was against the wall for excuses. 
Then he had a happy thought. "Barrels is air-tight. You'd smother. 
Thing's im--impracac'l. We'll forget it." 


"| won't smother. I'm taking my own oxygen. Enough to last me clear to 
the Moon if it has to. Come on. Break down!" 


"Okay. For two grand. Got to have the dough now though." 


His heart singing, Joe Spain counted out two thousand in cash. When he'd 
finished he had exactly nine dollars left. He was a pauper. But the 
happiest pauper who ever bought with his whole fortune the thing he 
craved most. 


"You won't double-cross me now, will you? If you've got any ideas like 
that--" 


"I'll do like we said. Nick Sparks never went back on his word--never. 
But how you going to stay hid when it's time to leave work?" 


"Leave that to me. It'll be easy. They don't check Building B too close. 
No double check ‘cause it's over a mile from Building A--outside the 
safety perimeter. I'll stay in tomorrow night and I'll put a little 
chalk-mark on the barrel I'm in--right near the top rim. First thing you 
do when you come to work the next morning is seal it and line it up with 
the filled ones." 


"Okay, but | gotta go home now. | got a head. | gotta get some sleep." 


* * * * * 


"What's in the duffel bag?" 


"Clean overalls--towel." Joe pulled the zipper down halfway. The guard 
fingered the blue denim but didn't dig deeper to find the towel. He 
checked Joe's badge number, made a note on his pad, and motioned to the 
next worker. Joe let tight breath slowly out of his lungs as he walked 
toward Building B. Getting past the guard was a load off his mind. He'd 
expected to get by, but it was one of the calculated risks that could 

have stopped him cold. 


Once inside the building, he put the bag into his locker and went to 
work. He labored briskly and carried more than his share of the load. 

But now and again he stopped to look over at the outline of Building A, 
limned hard against hot blazing sky. And each time it was with a sense 
of heady exhilaration that he thought of his destiny--his hard-earned, 
dearly bought destiny. To be among that select group who would first set 
foot upon the surface of the Moon! 


He had no worries about not being allowed to do so. Once he showed 
himself--with the ship far out in space--they'd have to accept him. Not 
graciously of course, but they'd have to admire his courage and 
tenacity. They could not, in all humanity, deny him a share of the 
victory. 


The day wore on and as quitting time approached, he became more 
tense--more alert. Five minutes before the whistle, he faded back into 
the building and hurried to the lavatory. He went into the booth 

furthest from the entrance and locked the door. Now there was nothing to 


do but wait. Another of the calculated risks. 


The whistle blew. Almost immediately, the sound of footsteps broke the 
silence and the lavatory was filled with hurrying men. Their stay in the 
room was short, however, as Joe had known it would be. Men leaving for 
home do not dawdle on the premises. 


The lavatory was empty again. A period of silence while Joe raised his 
feet from the floor and braced them on the toilet seat. The entrance 
door opened. A guard making the departure checkup. 


Joe held his breath. If the guard came down the line and tried the door, 

he was finished. But Joe had banked upon human nature. The guard 
stopped. For a long moment there was no sound and Joe knew the man was 
bending over to run his eyes down the line of toilets close to the 

floor. In this manner he could see the floor of every booth. The guard 
straightened, turned, walked out. The door closed. Silence. Joe's heart 
swelled with gratitude. He grinned, looking forward with joy to the long 
night ahead. 


He found a spot over behind the barrels where the night watchman would 
have to climb over a lot of equipment in order to find him. He made 
himself comfortable, practically certain the guard would not do this. He 
stretched out on the hard floor and recorded the passing of the hours by 
the number of times the watchman went through. 


And he was surprised at how fast the time passed. Finally, checking his 
count carefully, he left his hiding place and tiptoed to the line of 

lockers. He took the oxygen equipment from the duffel bag after which he 
hid the bag and the clothing therein behind a wall flange in a far 

corner. Then he climbed into the barrel at the front end of the packing 
line. He checked the barrel with a small X, and jockeyed the lid into 

place. 


* * * * * 


Time passed. Nothing happened. He wondered, if he'd missed on the time 
element. The men should certainly have come to work now. More than once 
he was tempted to push the barrel lid aside and check the situation. 

When footsteps sounded, close by, and the lid snapped firmly into place, 

he was glad he hadn't done so. Good old Nick! When he got back from the 
Moon, he'd see to it that Nick got credit for his courageous act. 


Soon the barrel began to move. Joe felt it rise into the air and settle 

with a thump. Then the motor of a truck roared and Joe knew where he was 
going. Straight toward Building A and the Moon rocket. There was more 
movement until finally the barrel was set down for what appeared to be 
the last time. Joe put the nose-piece of the oxygen tube into place and 
visualized himself safe and snug in a storage room of the rocket. 


He closed his eyes and went peacefully to sleep. 


He slept a long time, to be awakened by a crushing--a wrenching--that 
all but drove his head down into his spine. The pain brought him sharply 
alert. He knew instantly what had happened. 


_Blast-off._ 


He braced himself against the sides of the barrel, and gritted his 
teeth. 


Soon it was better. Then no pressure at all. Only the fierce happiness 
on his heart. He'd set a course and won through! He was on the way to 
the Moon! 


Joe let plenty of time elapse. He knew it was well over an hour later 
when he unlimbered the torch to cut an escape-hole in the barrel. This, 
he knew, would be tricky. He could easily burn himself. The heat would 
be intense. 


But it wasn't too bad. The aluminum cut quickly, and in a matter of 
minutes he was standing beside his barrel. As he'd suspected, it was a 
storage hold. The pitch-darkness did not bother him. He'd come prepared 
with a small pencil flash that threw an adequate beam. 

He found the door, opened it and went out into a long passageway... 


* * * * * 


Now he'd covered the length and breadth of the ship. He'd found a lot of 
rooms--all in pitch-darkness. No observation ports. 


_And no living thing._ 

He stood frozen in one of the rooms while the beam of his flash picked 
out a code stenciled on a steel plate over some piece of machinery. 
X59-306MY--Experimental--Explosion Rocket--Moon. 


The flash dropped from Joe Spain's fingers. He stood in the 
pitch-darkness while the jets vibrated through the rocket. 


But there was no fear in him. Only the great pain of futility. Only his 
tears, and his whispered words: 


"They'll never know. Nobody won't ever know!" 


THE END 


Transcriber's Note: 


This etext was produced from _If Worlds of Science Fiction March 
1952. Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that the U.S. 
copyright on this publication was renewed. Minor spelling and 
typographical errors have been corrected without note. 
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MILK BOTTLES 
from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Horses and Men, by Sherwood Anderson 


| LIVED, during that summer, in a large room on the top floor of an old 
house on the North Side in Chicago. It was August and the night was hot. 
Until after midnight | sat—the sweat trickling down my back—under a 
lamp, laboring to feel my way into the lives of the fanciful people who 
were trying also to live in the tale on which | was at work. 


It was a hopeless affair. 


| became involved in the efforts of the shadowy people and they in turn 
became involved in the fact of the hot uncomfortable room, in the fact 
that, although it was what the farmers of the Middle West call “good 
corn-growing weather” it was plain hell to be alive in Chicago. Hand in 
hand the shadowy people of my fanciful world and myself groped our way 
through a forest in which the leaves had all been burned off the trees. 
The hot ground burned the shoes off our feet. We were striving to make 
our way through the forest and into some cool beautiful city. The fact 

is, as you will clearly understand, | was a little off my head. 


When | gave up the struggle and got to my feet the chairs in the room 
danced about. They also were running aimlessly through a burning land 
and striving to reach some mythical city. “I’d better get out of here 

and go for a walk or go jump into the lake and cool myself off,” | 
thought. 


| went down out of my room and into the street. On a lower floor of the 
house lived two burlesque actresses who had just come in from their 
evening’s work and who now Sat in their room talking. As | reached the 
street something heavy whirled past my head and broke on the stone 


pavement. A white liquid spurted over my clothes and the voice of one of 
the actresses could be heard coming from the one lighted room of the 
house. “Oh, hell! We live such damned lives, we do, and we work in such 
a town! A dog is better off! And now they are going to take booze away 
from us too! | come home from working in that hot theatre on a hot night 
like this and what do | see—a half-filled bottle of spoiled milk 

standing on a window sill! 


“| won’t stand it! | got to smash everything!” she cried. 


| walked eastward from my house. From the northwestern end of the city 
great hordes of men women and children had come to spend the night out 
of doors, by the shore of the lake. It was stifling hot there too and 

the air was heavy with a sense of struggle. On a few hundred acres of 
flat land, that had formerly been a swamp, some two million people were 
fighting for the peace and quiet of sleep and not getting it. Out of the 
half darkness, beyond the little strip of park land at the water’s edge, 

the huge empty houses of Chicago’s fashionable folk made a greyish-blue 
blot against the sky. “Thank the gods,” | thought, “there are some 

people who can get out of here, who can go to the mountains or the 
seashore or to Europe.” | stumbled in the half darkness over the legs of 

a woman who was lying and trying to sleep on the grass. A baby lay 
beside her and when she sat up it began to cry. | muttered an apology 
and stepped aside and as | did so my foot struck a half-filled milk 

bottle and | knocked it over, the milk running out on the grass. “Oh, 

I’m sorry. Please forgive me,” | cried. “Never mind,” the woman 
answered, “the milk is sour.” 


* * * * * 


He is a tall stoop-shouldered man with prematurely greyed hair and works 

as a copy writer in an advertising agency in Chicago—an agency where | 

also have sometimes been employed—and on that night in August | met him, 
walking with quick eager strides along the shore of the lake and past 

the tired petulant people. He did not see me at first and | wondered at 

the evidence of life in him when everyone else seemed half dead; but a 
street lamp hanging over a nearby roadway threw its light down upon my 
face and he pounced. “Here you, come up to my place,” he cried sharply. 
“I’ve got something to show you. | was on my way down to see you. That’s 
where | was going,” he lied as he hurried me along. 


We went to his apartment on a street leading back from the lake and the 
park. German, Polish, Italian and Jewish families, equipped with soiled 
blankets and the ever-present half-filled bottles of milk, had come 
prepared to spend the night out of doors; but the American families in 
the crowd were giving up the struggle to find a cool spot and a little 
stream of them trickled along the sidewalks, going back to hot beds in 
the hot houses. 


It was past one o'clock and my friend’s apartment was disorderly as well 


as hot. He explained that his wife, with their two children, had gone 
home to visit her mother on a farm near Springfield, Illinois. 


We took off our coats and sat down. My friend’s thin cheeks were flushed 

and his eyes shone. “You know—well—you see,” he began and then hesitated 
and laughed like an embarrassed schoolboy. “Well now,” he began again, 
“I've long been wanting to write something real, something besides 
advertisements. | suppose I’m silly but that’s the way | am. It’s been 

my dream to write something stirring and big. | suppose it’s the dream 

of a lot of advertising writers, eh? Now look here—don’t you go 

laughing. | think I’ve done it.” 


He explained that he had written something concerning Chicago, the 
capital and heart, as he said, of the whole Central West. He grew angry. 
“People come here from the East or from farms, or from little holes of 
towns like | came from and they think it smart to run Chicago into the 
ground,” he declared. “I thought I’d show ’em up,” he added, jumping up 
and walking nervously about the room. 


He handed me many sheets of paper covered with hastily scrawled words, 
but | protested and asked him to read it aloud. He did, standing with 

his face turned away from me. There was a quiver in his voice. The thing 
he had written concerned some mythical town | had never seen. He called 
it Chicago, but in the same breath spoke of great streets flaming with 
color, ghostlike buildings flung up into night skies and a river, 

running down a path of gold into the boundless West. It was the city, | 
told myself, | and the people of my story had been trying to find 

earlier on that same evening, when because of the heat | went a little 

off my head and could not work any more. The people of the city, he had 
written about, were a cool-headed, brave people, marching forward to 
some Spiritual triumph, the promise of which was inherent in the 

physical aspects of the town. 


Now | am one who, by the careful cultivation of certain traits in my 
character, have succeeded in building up the more brutal side of my 
nature, but | cannot knock women and children down in order to get 
aboard Chicago street-cars, nor can | tell an author to his face that | 
think his work is rotten. 


“You're all right, Ed. You’re great. You’ve knocked out a regular 
soc-dolager of a masterpiece here. Why you sound as good as Henry 
Mencken writing about Chicago as the literary centre of America, and 
you've lived in Chicago and he never did. The only thing | can see 
you've missed is a little something about the stockyards, and you can 
put that in later,” | added and prepared to depart. 


“What's this?” | asked, picking up a half-dozen sheets of paper that lay 
on the floor by my chair. | read it eagerly. And when | had finished 

reading it he stammered and apologized and then, stepping across the 
room, jerked the sheets out of my hand and threw them out at an open 


window. “I wish you hadn’t seen that. It’s something else | wrote about 
Chicago,” he explained. He was flustered. 


“You see the night was so hot, and, down at the office, | had to write a 
condensed-milk advertisement, just as | was sneaking away to come home 
and work on this other thing, and the street-car was so crowded and the 
people stank so, and when | finally got home here—the wife being 
gone—the place was a mess. Well, | couldn’t write and | was sore. It’s 
been my chance, you see, the wife and kids being gone and the house 
being quiet. | went for a walk. | think | went a little off my head. 

Then | came home and wrote that stuff I’ve just thrown out of the 
window.” 


He grew cheerful again. “Oh, well—it’s all right. Writing that fool 
thing stirred me up and enabled me to write this other stuff, this real 
stuff | showed you first, about Chicago.” 


And so | went home and to bed, having in this odd way stumbled upon 
another bit of the kind of writing that is—for better or worse—really 
presenting the lives of the people of these towns and cities—sometimes 
in prose, sometimes in stirring colorful song. It was the kind of thing 

Mr. Sandburg or Mr. Masters might have done after an evening’s walk on a 
hot night in, say West Congress Street in Chicago. 


The thing | had read of Ed’s, centred about a half-filled bottle of 

spoiled milk standing dim in the moonlight on a window sill. There had 
been a moon earlier on that August evening, a new moon, a thin crescent 
golden streak in the sky. What had happened to my friend, the 
advertising writer, was something like this—I figured it all out as | 

lay sleepless in bed after our talk. 


| am sure | do not know whether or not it is true that all advertising 
writers and newspaper men, want to do other kinds of writing, but Ed did 
all right. The August day that had preceded the hot night had been a 
hard one for him to get through. All day he had been wanting to be at 
home in his quiet apartment producing literature, rather than sitting in 
an office and writing advertisements. In the late afternoon, when he had 
thought his desk cleared for the day, the boss of the copy writers came 
and ordered him to write a page advertisement for the magazines on the 
subject of condensed milk. “We got a chance to get a new account if we 
can knock out some crackerjack stuff in a hurry,” he said. “I’m sorry to 
have to put it up to you on such a rotten hot day, Ed, but we’re up 
against it. Let’s see if you’ve got some of the old pep in you. Get down 
to hardpan now and knock out something snappy and unusual before you go 
home.” 


Ed had tried. He put away the thoughts he had been having about the city 
beautiful—the glowing city of the plains—and got right down to business. 
He thought about milk, milk for little children, the Chicagoans of the 
future, milk that would produce a little cream to put in the coffee of 


advertising writers in the morning, sweet fresh milk to keep all his 

brother and sister Chicagoans robust and strong. What Ed really wanted 
was a long cool drink of something with a kick in it, but he tried to 

make himself think he wanted a drink of milk. He gave himself over to 
thoughts of milk, milk condensed and yellow, milk warm from the cows his 
father owned when he was a boy—his mind launched a little boat and he 
set out on a sea of milk. 


Out of it all he got what is called an original advertisement. The sea 

of milk on which he sailed became a mountain of cans of condensed milk, 
and out of that fancy he got his idea. He made a crude sketch for a 
picture showing wide rolling green fields with white farm houses. Cows 
grazed on the green hills and at one side of the picture a barefooted 
boy was driving a herd of Jersey cows out of the sweet fair land and 
down a lane into a kind of funnel at the small end of which was a tin of 
the condensed milk. Over the picture he put a heading: “The health and 
freshness of a whole countryside is condensed into one can of 
Whitney-Wells Condensed Milk.” The head copy writer said it was a 
humdinger. 


And then Ed went home. He wanted to begin writing about the city 
beautiful at once and so didn’t go out to dinner, but fished about in 

the ice chest and found some cold meat out of which he made himself a 
sandwich. Also, he poured himself a glass of milk, but it was sour. “Oh, 
damn!” he said and poured it into the kitchen sink. 


As Ed explained to me later, he sat down and tried to begin writing his 
real stuff at once, but he couldn’t seem to get into it. The last hour 

in the office, the trip home in the hot smelly car, and the taste of the 
sour milk in his mouth had jangled his nerves. The truth is that Ed has 
a rather sensitive, finely balanced nature, and it had got mussed up. 


He took a walk and tried to think, but his mind wouldn’t stay where he 
wanted it to. Ed is now a man of nearly forty and on that night his mind 

ran back to his young manhood in the city,—and stayed there. Like other 
boys who had become grown men in Chicago, he had come to the city from a 
farm at the edge of a prairie town, and like all such town and farm 

boys, he had come filled with vague dreams. 


What things he had hungered to do and be in Chicago! What he had done 
you can fancy. For one thing he had got himself married and now lived in 
the apartment on the North Side. To give a real picture of his life 

during the twelve or fifteen years that had slipped away since he was a 
young man would involve writing a novel, and that is not my purpose. 


Anyway, there he was in his room—come home from his walk—and it was hot 
and quiet and he could not manage to get into his masterpiece. How still 

it was in the apartment with the wife and children away! His mind stayed 

on the subject of his youth in the city. 


He remembered a night of his young manhood when he had gone out to walk, 
just as he did on that August evening. Then his life wasn’t complicated 

by the fact of the wife and children and he lived alone in his room; but 
something had got on his nerves then, too. On that evening long ago he 

grew restless in his room and went out to walk. It was summer and first 

he went down by the river where ships were being loaded and then to a 
crowded park where girls and young fellows walked about. 


He grew bold and spoke to a woman who sat alone on a park bench. She let 
him sit beside her and, because it was dark and she was silent, he began 

to talk. The night had made him sentimental. “Human beings are such hard 
things to get at. | wish | could get close to someone,” he said. “Oh, 

you go on! What you doing? You ain’t trying to kid someone?” asked the 
woman. 


Ed jumped up and walked away. He went into a long street lined with dark 
silent buildings and then stopped and looked about. What he wanted was 
to believe that in the apartment buildings were people who lived intense 
eager lives, who had great dreams, who were capable of great adventures. 
“They are really only separated from me by the brick walls,” was what he 
told himself on that night. 


It was then that the milk bottle theme first got hold of him. He went 
into an alleyway to look at the backs of the apartment buildings and, on 
that evening also, there was a moon. Its light fell upon a long row of 
half-filled bottles standing on window sills. 


Something within him went a little sick and he hurried out of the 
alleyway and into the street. A man and woman walked past him and 
stopped before the entrance to one of the buildings. Hoping they might 
be lovers, he concealed himself in the entrance to another building to 
listen to their conversation. 


The couple turned out to be a man and wife and they were quarreling. Ed 
heard the woman’s voice saying: “You come in here. You can’t put that 
over on me. You Say you just want to take a walk, but | know you. You 
want to go out and blow in some money. What I’d like to Know is why you 
don’t loosen up a little for me.” 


* * * * * 


That is the story of what happened to Ed, when, as a young man, he went 
to walk in the city in the evening, and when he had become a man of 
forty and went out of his house wanting to dream and to think of a city 
beautiful, much the same sort of thing happened again. Perhaps the 
writing of the condensed milk advertisement and the taste of the sour 
milk he had got out of the ice box had something to do with his mood; 
but, anyway, milk bottles, like a refrain in a song, got into his brain. 

They seemed to sit and mock at him from the windows of all the buildings 
in all the streets, and when he turned to look at people, he met the 


crowds from the West and the Northwest Sides going to the park and the 
lake. At the head of each little group of people marched a woman who 
carried a milk bottle in her hand. 


And so, on that August night, Ed went home angry and disturbed, and in 
anger wrote of his city. Like the burlesque actress in my own house he 
wanted to smash something, and, as milk bottles were in his mind, he 
wanted to smash milk bottles. “I could grasp the neck of a milk bottle. 

It fits the hand so neatly. | could kill a man or woman with such a 

thing,” he thought desperately. 


He wrote, you see, the five or six sheets | had read in that mood and 
then felt better. And after that he wrote about the ghostlike buildings 
flung into the sky by the hands of a brave adventurous people and about 
the river that runs down a path of gold, and into the boundless West. 


As you have already concluded, the city he described in his masterpiece 
was lifeless, but the city he, in a queer way, expressed in what he 

wrote about the milk bottle could not be forgotten. It frightened you a 
little but there it was and in spite of his anger or perhaps because of 

it, a lovely singing quality had got into the thing. In those few 

scrawled pages the miracle had been worked. | was a fool not to have put 
the sheets into my pocket. When | went down out of his apartment that 
evening | did look for them in a dark alleyway, but they had become lost 
in a sea of rubbish that had leaked over the tops of a long row of tin 

ash cans that stood at the foot of a stairway leading from the back 
doors of the apartments above. 
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“This is Mr. Chrostwaite,” Vance Richmond said. 


Chrostwaite, wedged between the arms of one of the attorney’s large 


chairs, grunted what was perhaps meant for an acknowledgment of the 
introduction. | grunted back at him, and found myself a chair. 


He was a big balloon of a man—this Chrostwaite—in a green plaid suit 
that didn’t make him look any smaller than he was. His tie was a gaudy 
thing, mostly of yellow, with a big diamond set in the center of it, and 
there were more stones on his pudgy hands. Spongy fat blurred his 
features, making it impossible for his round purplish face to ever hold 

any other expression than the discontented hoggishness that was habitual 
to it. He reeked of gin. 


“Mr. Chrostwaite is the Pacific Coast agent for the Mutual Fire 

Extinguisher Manufacturing Company,” Vance Richmond began, as soon as | 
had got myself seated. “His office is on Kearny Street, near California. 
Yesterday, at about two-forty-five in the afternoon, he went to his 

office, leaving his machine—a Hudson touring car—standing in front, 

with the engine running. Ten minutes later, he came out. The car was 
gone.” 


| looked at Chrostwaite. He was looking at his fat knees, showing not 
the least interest in what his attorney was saying. | looked quickly 
back at Vance Richmond; his clean grey face and lean figure were 
downright beautiful beside his bloated client. 


“A man named Newhouse,” the lawyer was saying, “who was the proprietor 
of a printing establishment on California Street, just around the corner 
from Mr. Chrostwaite’s office, was run down and killed by Mr. 

Chrostwaite’s car at the corner of Clay and Kearny Streets, five minutes 
after Mr. Chrostwaite had left the car to go into his office. The police 

found the car shortly afterward, only a block away from the scene of the 
accident—on Montgomery near Clay. 


“The thing is fairly obvious. Some one stole the car immediately after 
Mr. Chrostwaite left it; and in driving rapidly away, ran down Newhouse; 
and then, in fright, abandoned the car. But here is Mr. Chrostwaite’s 
position; three nights ago, while driving perhaps a little recklessly 
out—” 


“Drunk,” Chrostwaite said, not looking up from his plaid knees; and 
though his voice was hoarse, husky—it was the hoarseness of a 
whisky-burnt throat—there was no emotion in his voice. 


“While driving perhaps a little recklessly out Van Ness Avenue,” Vance 
Richmond went on, ignoring the interruption, “Mr. Chrostwaite knocked a 
pedestrian down. The man wasn’t badly hurt, and he is being compensated 
very generously for his injuries. But we are to appear in court next 

Monday to face a charge of reckless driving, and | am afraid that this 
accident of yesterday, in which the printer was killed, may hurt us. 


“No one thinks that Mr. Chrostwaite was in his car when it killed the 


printer—we have a world of evidence that he wasn’t. But | am afraid 

that the printer’s death may be made a weapon against us when we appear 
on the Van Ness Avenue charge. Being an attorney, | Know just how much 
capital the prosecuting attorney—if he so chooses—can make out of the 
really insignificant fact that the same car that knocked down the man on 
Van Ness Avenue killed another man yesterday. And, being an attorney, | 
know how likely the prosecuting attorney is to so choose. And he can 
handle it in such a way that we will be given little or no opportunity 

to tell our side. 


“The worst that can happen, of course, is that, instead of the usual 
fine, Mr. Chrostwaite will be sent to the city jail for thirty or sixty 
days. That is bad enough, however, and that is what we wish to—” 


Chrostwaite spoke again, still regarding his knees. 
“Damned nuisance!” he said. 


“That is what we wish to avoid,” the attorney continued. “We are willing 
to pay a stiff fine, and expect to, for the accident on Van Ness Avenue 
was Clearly Mr. Chrostwaite’s fault. But we—” 


“Drunk as a lord!” Chrostwaite said. 


“But we don’t want to have this other accident, with which we had 

nothing to do, given a false weight in connection with the slighter 
accident. What we want, then, is to find the man or men who stole the 

car and ran down John Newhouse. If they are apprehended before we go to 
court, we won't be in danger of suffering for their act. Think you can 

find them before Monday?” 


“I'll try,” | promised; “though it isn’t—” 


The human balloon interrupted me by heaving himself to his feet, 
fumbling with his fat jeweled fingers for his watch. 


“Three o’clock,” he said. “Got a game of golf for three-thirty.” He 
picked up his hat and gloves from the desk. “Find ’em, will you? Damned 
nuisance going to jail!” 


And he waddled out. 


* * * * * 


From the attorney’s office, | went down to the Hall of Justice, and, 

after hunting around a few minutes, found a policeman who had arrived at 
the corner of Clay and Kearny Streets a few seconds after Newhouse had 
been knocked down. 


“| was just leaving the Hall when | seen a bus scoot around the corner 


at Clay Street,” this patrolman—a big sandy-haired man named 
Coffee—told me. “Then | seen people gathering around, so | went up 
there and found this John Newhouse stretched out. He was already dead. 
Half a dozen people had seen him hit, and one of ‘em had got the license 
number of the car that done it. We found the car standing empty just 
around the corner on Montgomery Street, pointing north. They was two 
fellows in the car when it hit Newhouse, but nobody saw what they looked 
like. Nobody was in it when we found it.” 


“In what direction was Newhouse walking?” 


“North along Kearny Street, and he was about three-quarters across Clay 
when he was knocked. The car was coming north on Kearny, too, and turned 
east on Clay. It mightn’t have been all the fault of the fellows in the 
car—according to them that seen the accident, Newhouse was walking 
across the street looking at a piece of paper in his hand. | found a 

piece of foreign money—paper money—in his hand, and | guess that’s 

what he was looking at. The lieutenant tells me it was Dutch money—a 
hundred-florin note, he says.” 


“Found out anything about the men in the car?” 


“Nothing! We lined up everybody we could find in the neighborhood of 
California and Kearny Streets—where the car was stolen from—and around 
Clay and Montgomery Streets—where it was left at. But nobody remembered 
seeing the fellows getting in it or getting out of it. The man that owns 

the car wasn’t driving it—it was stole all right, | guess. At first | 

thought maybe they was something shady about the accident. This John 
Newhouse had a two- or three-day-old black eye on him. But we run that 
out and found that he had an attack of heart trouble or something a 
couple days ago, and fell, fetching his eye up against a chair. He’d 

been home sick for three days—just left his house half an hour or so 
before the accident.” 


“Where'd he live?” 

“On Sacramento Street—way out. | got his address here somewhere.” 

He turned over the pages of a grimy memoranda book, and | got the dead 
man’s house number, and the names and addresses of the witnesses to the 


accident that Coffee had questioned. 


That exhausted the policeman’s information, so | left him. 


* * * * * 


My next play was to canvass the vicinity of where the car had been 
stolen and where it had been deserted, and then interview the witnesses. 
The fact that the police had fruitlessly gone over this ground made it 
unlikely that | would find anything of value; but | couldn’t skip these 


things on that account. Ninety-nine per cent of detective work is a 
patient collecting of details—and your details must be got as nearly 
first-hand as possible, regardless of who else has worked the territory 
before you. 


Before starting on this angle, however, | decided to run around to the 
dead man’s printing establishment—only three blocks from the Hall of 
Justice—and see if any of his employees had heard anything that might 
help me. 


Newhouse’s establishment occupied the ground floor of a small building 
on California, between Kearny and Montgomery. A small office was 
partitioned off in front, with a connecting doorway leading to the 
press-room in the rear. 


The only occupant of the small office, when | came in from the street, 
was a Short, stocky, worried-looking blond man of forty or thereabouts, 
who sat at the desk in his shirt sleeves, checking off figures in a 
ledger, against others on a batch of papers before him. 


| introduced myself, telling him that | was a Continental Detective 

Agency operative, interested in Newhouse’s death. He told me his name 
was Ben Soules, and that he was Newhouse’s foreman. We shook hands, and 
then he waved me to a chair across the desk; pushed back the papers and 
book upon which he had been working, and scratched his head disgustedly 
with the pencil in his hand. 


“This is awful!” he said. “What with one thing and another, we’re heels 
over head in work, and | got to fool with these books that | don’t know 
anything at all about, and—” 


He broke off to pick up the telephone, which had jingled. 


“Yes. ... This is Soules. ... We're working on them now ... I'll 
give ‘em to you by Monday noon at the least. .. . | Know we promised 
them for yesterday, but... | know! | know! But the boss’s death set 


us back. Explain that to Mr. Chrostwaite. And... And I'll promise you 
that we’ll give them to you Monday morning, sure!” 


Soules slapped the receiver irritably on its hook and looked at me. 


“You'd think that since it was his own car that killed the boss, he’d 
have decency enough not to squawk over the delay!” 


“Chrostwaite?” 


“Yes—that was one of his clerks. We’re printing some leaflets for 
him—promised to have ’em ready yesterday—but between the boss’s death 
and having a couple new hands to break in, we’re behind with everything. 

| been here eight years, and this is the first time we ever fell down on 


an order—and every damned customer is yelling his head off. If we were 
like most printers they’d be used to waiting; but we’ve been too good to 
them. But this Chrostwaite! You’d think he’d have some decency, seeing 
that his car killed the boss!” 


| nodded sympathetically, slid a cigar across the desk, and waited until 
it was burning in Soules’ mouth before | asked: 


“You said something about having a couple new hands to break in. How 
come?” 


“Yes. Mr. Newhouse fired two of our printers last week—Fincher and Key. 
He found that they belonged to the I. W. W., so he gave them their 
time.” 


“Any trouble with them, or anything against them except that they were 
Wobblies?” 


“No—they were pretty good workers.” 
“Any trouble with them after he fired them?” | asked. 


“No real trouble, though they were pretty hot. They made speeches all 
over the place before they left.” 


“Remember what day that was?” 


“Wednesday of last week, | think. Yes, Wednesday, because | hired two 
new men on Thursday.” 


“How many men do you work?” 

“Three, besides myself.” 

“Was Mr. Newhouse sick very often?” 

“Not sick enough to stay away very often, though every now and then his 
heart would go back on him, and he’d have to stay in bed for a week or 
ten days. He wasn’t what you could call real well at any time. He never 
did anything but the office work—I run the shop.” 

“When was he taken sick this last time?” 

“Mrs. Newhouse called up Tuesday morning and said he had had another 
spell, and wouldn’t be down for a few days. He came in yesterday—which 
was Thursday—for about ten minutes in the afternoon, and said he would 
be back on the job this morning. He was killed just after he left.” 


“How did he look—very sick?” 


“Not so bad. He never looked well, of course, but | couldn’t see much 
difference from usual yesterday. This last spell hadn’t been as bad as 
most, | reckon—he was usually laid up for a week or more.” 


“Did he say where he was going when he left? The reason | ask is that, 
living out on Sacramento Street, he would naturally have taken a car at 
that street if he had been going home, whereas he was run down on Clay 
Street.” 


“He said he was going up to Portsmouth Square to sit in the sun for half 
an hour or so. He had been cooped up indoors for two or three days, he 
said, and he wanted some sunshine before he went back home.” 


“He had a piece of foreign money in his hand when he was hit. Know 
anything about it?” 

“Yes. He got it here. One of our customers—a man named Van Pelt—came 
in to pay for some work we had done yesterday afternoon while the boss 
was here. When Van Pelt pulled out his wallet to pay his bill, this 

piece of Holland money—|I don’t know what you call it—was among the 
bills. | think he said it was worth something like thirty-eight dollars. 
Anyway, the boss took it, giving Van Pelt his change. The boss said he 
wanted to show the Holland money to his boys—and he could have it 
changed back into American money later.” 

“Who is this Van Pelt?” 


“He’s a Hollander—is planning to open a tobacco importing business here 
in a month or two. | don’t know much about him outside of that.” 


“Where's his home, or office?” 

“His office is on Bush Street, near Sansome.” 

“Did he know that Newhouse had been sick?” 

“| don’t think so. The boss didn’t look much different from usual.” 
“What's this Van Pelt’s full name?” 

“Hendrik Van Pelt.” 

“What does he look like?” 


Before Soules could answer, three evenly spaced buzzes sounded above the 
rattle and whirring of the presses in the back of the shop. 


| slid the muzzle of my gun—I had been holding it in my lap for five 
minutes—far enough over the edge of the desk for Ben Soules to see it. 


“Put both of your hands on top of the desk,” | said. 
He put them there. 


The press-room door was directly behind him, so that, facing him across 
the desk, | could look over his shoulder at it. His stocky body served 

to screen my gun from the view of whoever came through the door, in 
response to Soules’ signal. 


| didn’t have long to wait. 


Three men—black with ink—came to the door, and through it into the 
little office. They strolled in careless and casual, laughing and joking 
to one another. 


But one of them licked his lips as he stepped through the door. 
Another’s eyes showed white circles all around the irises. The third was 
the best actor—but he held his shoulders a trifle too stiffly to fit 

his otherwise careless carriage. 


“Stop right there!” | barked at them when the last one was inside the 
office—and | brought my gun up where they could see it. 


They stopped as if they had all been mounted on the same pair of legs. 
| kicked my chair back, and stood up. 


| didn’t like my position at all. The office was entirely too small for 

me. | had a gun, true enough, and whatever weapons may have been 
distributed among these other men were out of sight. But these four men 
were too close to me; and a gun isn’t a thing of miracles. It’s a 
mechanical contraption that is capable of just so much and no more. 


If these men decided to jump me, | could down just one of them before 
the other three were upon me. | knew it, and they knew it. 


“Put your hands up,” | ordered, “and turn around!” 


None of them moved to obey. One of the inked men grinned wickedly; 
Soules shook his head slowly; the other two stood and looked at me. 


| was more or less stumped. You can’t shoot a man just because he 
refuses to obey an order—even if he is a criminal. If they had turned 
around for me, | could have lined them up against the wall, and, being 
behind them, have held them safe while | used the telephone. 


But that hadn’t worked. 


My next thought was to back across the office to the street door, 
keeping them covered, and then either stand in the door and yell for 


help, or take them into the street, where | could handle them. But | put 
that thought away as quickly as it came to me. 


These four men were going to jump me—there was no doubt of that. All 
that was needed was a Spark of any sort to explode them into action. 
They were standing stiff-legged and tense, waiting for some move on my 
part. If | took a step backward—the battle would be on. 


We were close enough for any of the four to have reached out and touched 
me. One of them | could shoot before | was smothered—one out of four. 
That meant that each of them had only one chance out of four of being 
the victim—low enough odds for any but the most cowardly of men. 


| grinned what was supposed to be a confident grin—because | was up 
against it hard—and reached for the telephone: | had to do something! 
Then | cursed myself! | had merely changed the signal for the onslaught. 
It would come now when | picked up the receiver. 


But | couldn’t back down again—that, too, would be a signal—I had to 
go through with it. 


The perspiration trickled across my temples from under my hat as | drew 
the phone closer with my left hand. 


The street door opened! An exclamation of surprise came from behind me. 


| spoke rapidly, without taking my eyes from the four men in front of 
me. 


“Quick! The phone! The police!” 


With the arrival of this unknown person—one of Newhouse’s customers, 
probably—lI figured | had the edge again. Even if he took no active part 
beyond calling the police in, the enemy would have to split to take care 
of him—and that would give me a chance to pot at least two of them 
before | was knocked over. Two out of four—each of them had an even 
chance of being dropped—which is_ enough to give even a nervy man 
cause for thinking a bit before he jumps. 


“Hurry!” | urged the newcomer. 


“Yes! Yes!” he said—and in the blurred sound of the “s” there was 
evidence of foreign birth. 


Keyed up as | was, | didn’t need any more warning than that. 


| threw myself sidewise—a blind tumbling away from the spot where | 
stood. But | wasn’t quite quick enough. 


The blow that came from behind didn’t hit me fairly, but | got enough of 


it to fold up my legs as if the knees were hinged with paper—and | 
slammed into a heap on the floor. .. . 


Something dark crashed toward me. | caught it with both hands. It may 
have been a foot kicking at my face. | wrung it as a washerwoman wrings 
a towel. 


Down my spine ran jar after jar. Perhaps somebody was beating me over 

the head. | don’t know. My head wasn’t alive. The blow that had knocked 

me down had numbed me all over. My eyes were no good. Shadows swam to 
and fro in front of them—that was all. | struck, gouged, tore at the 

shadows. Sometimes | found nothing. Sometimes | found things that felt 

like parts of bodies. Then | would hammer at them, tear at them. My gun 
was gone. 


My hearing was no better than my sight—or not so good. There wasn’t a 
sound in the world. | moved in a silence that was more complete than any 
silence | had ever known. | was a ghost fighting ghosts. 


| found presently that my feet were under me again, though some 
squirming thing was on my back, and kept me from standing upright. A 
hot, damp thing like a hand was across my face. 


| put my teeth into it. | snapped my head back as far as it would go. 
Maybe it smashed into the face it was meant for. | don’t know. Anyhow 
the squirming thing was no longer on my back. 


Dimly | realized that | was being buffeted about by blows that | was too 
numb to feel. Ceaselessly, with head and shoulders and elbows and fists 
and knees and feet, | struck at the shadows that were around me.... 


Suddenly | could see again—not clearly—but the shadows were taking on 
colors; and my ears came back a little, so that grunts and growls and 
curses and the impact of blows sounded in them. My straining gaze rested 
upon a brass cuspidor six inches or so in front of my eyes. | knew then 
that | was down on the floor again. 


As | twisted about to hurl a foot into a soft body above me, something 
that was like a burn, but wasn’t a burn, ran down one leg—a knife. The 
sting of it brought consciousness back into me with a rush. 


| grabbed the brass cuspidor and used it to club a way to my feet—to 
club a clear space in front of me. Men were hurling themselves upon me. 
| swung the cuspidor high and flung it over their heads, through the 
frosted glass door into California Street. 


Then we fought some more. 


But you can’t throw a brass cuspidor through a glass door into 
California Street between Montgomery and Kearny without attracting 


attention—it’s too near the heart of daytime San Francisco. So 
presently—when | was on the floor again with six or eight hundred 

pounds of flesh hammering my face into the boards—we were pulled apart, 
and | was dug out of the bottom of the pile by a squad of policemen. 


Big sandy-haired Coffee was one of them, but it took a lot of arguing to 
convince him that | was the Continental operative who had talked to him 
a little while before. 


“Man! Man!” he said, when | finally convinced him. “Them lads sure—God! 
have worked you over! You got a face on you like a wet geranium!” 


| didn’t laugh. It wasn’t funny. 


| looked out of the one eye, which was working just now, at the five men 
lined up across the office—Soules, the three inky printers, and the man 
with the blurred “s,” who had started the slaughter by tapping me on the 
back of the head. 


He was a rather tall man of thirty or so, with a round ruddy face that 
wore a few bruises now. He had been, apparently, rather well-dressed in 
expensive black clothing, but he was torn and ragged now. | knew who he 
was without asking—Hendrik Van Pelt. 


“Well, man, what’s the answer?” Coffee was asking me. 


By holding one side of my jaw firmly with one hand | found that | could 
talk without too much pain. 


“This is the crowd that ran down Newhouse,” | said, “and it wasn’t an 
accident. | wouldn’t mind having a few more of the details myself, but | 
was jumped before | got around to all of them. Newhouse had a 
hundred-florin note in his hand when he was run down, and he was walking 
in the direction of police headquarters—was only half a block away from 
the Hall of Justice. 


“Soules tells me that Newhouse said he was going up to Portsmouth Square 
to sit in the sun. But Soules didn’t seem to know that Newhouse was 
wearing a black eye—the one you told me you had investigated. If Soules 
didn’t see the shiner, then it’s a good bet that Soules didn’t see 
Newhouse’s face that day! 


“Newhouse was walking from his printing shop toward police headquarters 
with a piece of foreign paper money in his hand—remember that! 


“He had frequent spells of sickness, which, according to friend Soules, 
always before kept him at home for a week or ten days at a time. This 
time he was laid up for only two and a half days. 


“Soules tells me that the shop is three days behind with its orders, and 


he says that’s the first time in eight years they’ve ever been behind. 

He blames Newhouse’s death—which only happened yesterday. Apparently, 
Newhouse’s previous sick spells never delayed things—why should this 

last spell? 


“Two printers were fired last week, and two new ones hired the very next 
day—pretty quick work. The car with which Newhouse was run down was 
taken from just around the corner, and was deserted within quick walking 
distance of the shop. It was left facing north, which is pretty good 
evidence that its occupants went south after they got out. Ordinary car 
thieves wouldn’t have circled back in the direction from which they 
came. 


“Here’s my guess: This Van Pelt is a Dutchman, and he had some plates 
for phoney hundred-florin notes. He hunted around until he found a 
printer who would go in with him. He found Soules, the foreman of a shop 
whose proprietor was now and then at home for a week or more at a time 
with a bad heart. One of the printers under Soules was willing to go in 
with them. Maybe the other two turned the offer down. Maybe Soules 
didn’t ask them at all. Anyhow, they were discharged, and two friends of 
Soules were given their places. 


“Our friends then got everything ready, and waited for Newhouse’s heart 
to flop again. It did—Monday night. As soon as his wife called up next 
morning and said he was sick, these birds started running off their 
counterfeits. That’s why they fell behind with their regular work. But 

this spell of Newhouse’s was lighter than usual. He was up and moving 
around within two days, and yesterday afternoon he came down here for a 
few minutes. 


“He must have walked in while all of our friends were extremely busy in 
some far corner. He must have spotted some of the phoney money, 
immediately sized up the situation, grabbed one bill to show the police, 
and started out for police headquarters—no doubt thinking he had not 
been seen by our friends here. 


“They must have got a glimpse of him as he was leaving, however. Two of 
them followed him out. They couldn't, afoot, safely knock him over 
within a block or two of the Hall of Justice. But, turning the corner, 

they found Chrostwaite’s car standing there with idling engine. That 
solved their getaway problem. They got in the car and went on after 
Newhouse. | suppose the original plan was to shoot him—but he crossed 
Clay Street with his eyes fastened upon the phoney money in his hand. 
That gave them a golden chance. They piled the car into him. It was sure 
death, they knew—his bum heart would finish the job if the actual 
collision didn’t kill him. Then they deserted the car and came back 

here. 


“There are a lot of loose ends to be gathered in—but this pipe-dream 
I’ve just told you fits in with all the facts we know—and I'll bet a 


month’s salary I’m not far off anywhere. 


“There ought to be a three-day crop of Dutch notes cached somewhere! You 
people—” 


| suppose I’d have gone on talking forever—in the giddy, head-swimming 
intoxication of utter exhaustion that filled me—if the big sandy-haired 
patrolman hadn’t shut me off by putting a big hand across my mouth. 


“Be quiet, man,” he said, lifting me out of the chair, and spreading me 
flat on my back on the desk. “I’ll have an ambulance here in a second 
for you.” 


The office was swirling around in front of my one open eye—the yellow 
ceiling swung down toward me, rose again, disappeared, came back in odd 
shapes. | turned my head to one side to avoid it, and my glance rested 
upon the white dial of a spinning clock. 


Presently the dial came to rest, and | read it—four o’clock. 


| remembered that Chrostwaite had broken up our conference in Vance 
Richmond’s office at three, and | had started to work. 


“One full hour!” | tried to tell Coffee before | went to sleep. 


* * * * * 


The police wound up the job while | was lying on my back in bed. In Van 
Pelt’s office on Bush Street they found a great bale of hundred-florin 
notes. Van Pelt, they learned, had considerable reputation in Europe as 

a high-class counterfeiter. One of the printers came through, stating 
that Van Pelt and Soules were the two who followed Newhouse out of the 
shop, and killed him. 


[The end of One Hour_by Dashiell Hammett] 
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SIX YEARS AFTER 
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Doves' Nest and Other Stories, by 
Katherine Mansfield 


It was not the afternoon to be on deck—on the contrary. It was exactly 
the afternoon when there is no snugger place than a warm cabin, a warm 
bunk. Tucked up with a rug, a hot-water bottle and a piping hot cup of 
tea she would not have minded the weather in the least. But he—hated 
cabins, hated to be inside anywhere more than was absolutely necessary. 


He had a passion for keeping, as he called it, above board, especially 
when he was travelling. And it wasn’t surprising, considering the 
enormous amount of time he spent cooped up in the office. So, when he 
rushed away from her as soon as they got on board and came back five 
minutes later to say he had secured two deck chairs on the lee side and 
the steward was undoing the rugs, her voice through the high sealskin 
collar murmured “Good”; and because he was looking at her, she smiled 
with bright eyes and blinked quickly, as if to say, “Yes, perfectly all 
right—absolutely,” and she meant it. 


“Then we'd better——” said he, and he tucked her hand inside his arm and 
began to rush her off to where the two chairs stood. But she just had 

time to breathe, “Not so fast, Daddy, please,” when he remembered too and 
slowed down. 


Strange! They had been married twenty-eight years, and it was still an 
effort to him, each time, to adapt his pace to hers. 


“Not cold, are you?” he asked, glancing sideways at her. Her little nose, 
geranium pink above the dark fur, was answer enough. But she thrust her 
free hand into the velvet pocket of her jacket and murmured gaily, “1 

Shall be glad of my rug.” 


He pressed her tighter to his side—a quick, nervous pressure. He knew, 
of course, that she ought to be down in the cabin; he knew that it was 

no afternoon for her to be sitting on deck, in this cold and raw mist, 

lee side or no lee side, rugs or no rugs, and he realized how she must be 
hating it. But he had come to believe that it really was easier for her 

to make these sacrifices than it was for him. Take their present case, 

for instance. If he had gone down to the cabin with her, he would have 
been miserable the whole time, and he couldn’t have helped showing it. 
At any rate, she would have found him out. Whereas, having made up her 
mind to fall in with his ideas, he would have betted anybody she would 
even go so far as to enjoy the experience. Not because she was without 
personality of her own. Good Lord! She was absolutely brimming with it. 
But because ... but here his thoughts always stopped. Here they always 
felt the need of a cigar, as it were. And, looking at the cigar-tip, his 

fine blue eyes narrowed. It was a law of marriage, he supposed.... All 

the same, he always felt guilty when he asked these sacrifices of her. 
That was what the quick pressure meant. His being said to her being: 
“You do understand, don’t you?” and there was an answering tremor of her 
fingers, “I understand_.” 


Certainly, the steward—good little chap—had done all in his power to make 
them comfortable. He had put up their chairs in whatever warmth there 
was and out of the smell. She did hope he would be tipped adequately. 

It was on occasions like these (and her life seemed to be full of such 
occasions) that she wished it was the woman who controlled the purse. 


“Thank you, steward. That will do beautifully.” 


“Why are stewards so often delicate-looking?” she wondered, as her feet 
were tucked under. “This poor little chap looks as though he’d got a 
chest, and yet one would have thought ... the sea air....” 


The button of the pigskin purse was undone. The tray was tilted. She saw 
sixpences, shillings, half-crowns. 


“| should give him five shillings,” she decided, “and tell him to buy 
himself a good nourishing——” 


He was given a shilling, and he touched his cap and seemed genuinely 
grateful. 


Well, it might have been worse. It might have been sixpence. It 

might, indeed. For at that moment Father turned towards her and said, 
half-apologetically, stuffing the purse back, “I gave him a shilling. | 
think it was worth it, don’t you?” 


“Oh, quite! Every bit!” said she. 


It is extraordinary how peaceful it feels on a little steamer once the 

bustle of leaving port is over. In a quarter of an hour one might have 
been at sea for days. There is something almost touching, childish, in 

the way people submit themselves to the new conditions. They go to bed in 
the early afternoon, they shut their eyes and “it’s night” like little 

children who turn the table upside down and cover themselves with the 
table-cloth. And those who remain on deck—they seem to be always the 
same, those few hardened men travellers—pause, light their pipes, stamp 
softly, gaze out to sea, and their voices are subdued as they walk up 

and down. The long-legged little girl chases after the red-cheeked boy, 
but soon both are captured; and the old sailor, swinging an unlighted 
lantern, passes and diSappears.... 


He lay back, the rug up to his chin and she saw he was breathing deeply. 
Sea air! If anyone believed in sea air, it was he. He had the strongest 
faith in its tonic qualities. But the great thing was, according to him, 

to fill the lungs with it the moment you came on board. Otherwise, the 
sheer strength of it was enough to give you a chill... 


She gave a small chuckle, and he turned to her quickly. “What is it?” 


“It’s your cap,” she said. “I never can get used to you in a cap. You 
look such a thorough burglar.” 


“Well, what the deuce am | to wear?” He shot up one grey eyebrow and 
wrinkled his nose. “It’s a very good cap, too. Very fine specimen of its 
kind. It’s got a very rich white satin lining.” He paused. He declaimed, 
as he had hundreds of times before at this stage. “Rich and rare were 
the gems she wore.” 


But she was thinking he really was childishly proud of the white satin 

lining. He would like to have taken off his cap and made her feel it. 

“Feel the quality!” How often had she rubbed between finger and thumb his 
coat, his shirt cuff, tie, sock, linen handkerchief, while he said that. 


She slipped down more deeply into her chair. 


And the little steamer pressed on, pitching gently, over the grey, 
unbroken, gently-moving water, that was veiled with slanting rain. 


Far out, as though idly, listlessly, gulls were flying. Now they settled 

on the waves, now they beat up into the rainy air, and shone against the 
pale sky like the lights within a pearl. They looked cold and lonely. 

How lonely it will be when we have passed by, she thought. There will be 
nothing but the waves and those birds and rain falling. 


She gazed through the rust-spotted railing along which big drops 
trembled, until suddenly she shut her lips. It was as if a warning voice 
inside her had said, “Don’t look!” 


“No, | won’t,” she decided. “It’s too depressing, much too depressing.” 


But immediately, she opened her eyes and looked again. Lonely birds, 
water lifting, white pale sky—how were they changed? 


And it seemed to her there was a presence far out there, between the sky 
and the water; someone very desolate and longing watched them pass and 
cried as if to stop them—but cried to her alone. 


“Mother!” 


“Don’t leave me,” sounded the cry. “Don’t forget me! You are forgetting 
me, you know you are!” And it was as though from her own breast there 
came the sound of childish weeping. 


“My son—my precious child—it isn’t true!” 


_Sh!_ How was it possible that she was sitting there on that quiet 
steamer beside Father and at the same time she was hushing and holding a 
little slender boy—so pale—who had just waked out of a dreadful dream? 


“| dreamed | was in a wood—somewhere far away from everybody,—and | was 
lying down and a great blackberry vine grew over me. And | called and 

called to you—and you wouldn’t come—you wouldn’t come—so | had to lie 
there for ever.” 


What a terrible dream! He had always had terrible dreams. How often, 
years ago, when he was small, she had made some excuse and escaped from 
their friends in the dining-room or the drawing-room to come to the foot 


of the stairs and listen. “Mother!” And when he was asleep, his dream had 
journeyed with her back into the circle of lamplight; it had taken its 
place there like a ghost. And now—— 


Far more often—at all times—in all places—like now, for instance—she 
never settled down, she was never off her guard for a moment but she 
heard him. He wanted her. “I am coming as fast as | can! As fast as | 
can!” But the dark stairs have no ending, and the worst dream of all—the 
one that is always the same—goes for ever and ever uncomforted. 


This is anguish! How is it to be borne? Still, it is not the idea of her 
suffering which is unbearable—it is his. Can one do nothing for the dead? 
And for a long time the answer had been—Nothing! 


* * * * * 


... But softly without a sound the dark curtain has rolled down. There 
is nO more to come. That is the end of the play. But it can’t end like 
that—so suddenly. There must be more. No, it’s cold, it’s still. There is 
nothing to be gained by waiting. 


But—did he go back again? Or, when the war was over, did he come home 
for good? Surely, he will marry—later on—not for several years. Surely, 
one day | shall remember his wedding and my first grandchild—a beautiful 
dark-haired boy born in the early morning—a lovely morning—spring! 


“Oh, Mother, it’s not fair to me to put these ideas into my head! Stop, 
Mother, stop! When | think of all | have missed, | can’t bear it.” 


* * * * * 


“| can’t bear it!” She sits up breathing the words and tosses the dark 
rug away. It is colder than ever, and now the dusk is falling, falling 
like ash upon the pallid water. 


And the little steamer, growing determined, throbbed on, pressed on, as 
if at the end of the journey there waited.... 


THE WATKINSON EVENING 
By Eliza Leslie (1787-1858) 
[From _Godey's Lady's Book , December, 1846.] 


Mrs. Morland, a polished and accomplished woman, was the widow of a 
distinguished senator from one of the western states, of which, also, 
her husband had twice filled the office of governor. Her daughter 
having completed her education at the best boarding-school in 


Philadelphia, and her son being about to graduate at Princeton, the 
mother had planned with her children a tour to Niagara and the lakes, 
returning by way of Boston. On leaving Philadelphia, Mrs. Morland and 
the delighted Caroline stopped at Princeton to be present at the 
annual commencement, and had the happiness of seeing their beloved 
Edward receive his diploma as bachelor of arts; after hearing him 
deliver, with great applause, an oration on the beauties of the 
American character. College youths are very prone to treat on subjects 
that imply great experience of the world. But Edward Morland was full 
of kind feeling for everything and everybody; and his views of life 

had hitherto been tinted with a perpetual rose-color. 


Mrs. Morland, not depending altogether upon the celebrity of her late 
husband, and wishing that her children should see specimens of the 
best society in the northern cities, had left home with numerous 
letters of introduction. But when they arrived at New York, she found 
to her great regret, that having unpacked and taken out her small 
traveling desk, during her short stay in Philadelphia, she had 
strangely left it behind in the closet of her room at the hotel. In 

this desk were deposited all her letters, except two which had been 
offered to her by friends in Philadelphia. The young people, impatient 
to see the wonders of Niagara, had entreated her to stay but a day or 
two in the city of New York, and thought these two letters would be 
quite sufficient for the present. In the meantime she wrote back to 
the hotel, requesting that the missing desk should be forwarded to New 
York as soon as possible. 


On the morning after their arrival at the great commercial metropolis 
of America, the Morland family took a carriage to ride round through 
the principal parts of the city, and to deliver their two letters at 

the houses to which they were addressed, and which were both situated 
in the region that lies between the upper part of Broadway and the 
North River. In one of the most fashionable streets they found the 
elegant mansion of Mrs. St. Leonard; but on stopping at the door, were 
informed that its mistress was not at home. They then left the 
introductory letter (which they had prepared for this mischance, by 
enclosing it in an envelope with a card), and proceeding to another 
street considerably farther up, they arrived at the dwelling of the 
Watkinson family, to the mistress of which the other Philadelphia 

letter was directed. It was one of a large block of houses all exactly 
alike, and all shut up from top to bottom, according to a custom more 
prevalent in New York than in any other city. 


Here they were also unsuccessful; the servant who came to the door 
telling them that the ladies were particularly engaged and could see 
no company. So they left their second letter and card and drove off, 
continuing their ride till they reached the Croton water works, which 
they quitted the carriage to see and admire. On returning to the 
hotel, with the intention after an hour or two of rest to go out 

again, and walk till near dinner-time, they found waiting them a note 


from Mrs. Watkinson, expressing her regret that she had not been able 
to see them when they called; and explaining that her family duties 
always obliged her to deny herself the pleasure of receiving morning 
visitors, and that her servants had general orders to that effect. But 
she requested their company for that evening (naming nine o'clock as 
the hour), and particularly desired an immediate answer. 


"| suppose," said Mrs. Morland, "she intends asking some of her 

friends to meet us, in case we accept the invitation; and therefore is 
naturally desirous of a reply as soon as possible. Of course we will 

not keep her in suspense. Mrs. Denham, who volunteered the letter, 
assured me that Mrs. Watkinson was one of the most estimable women in 
New York, and a pattern to the circle in which she moved. It seems 

that Mr. Denham and Mr. Watkinson are connected in business. Shall we 
go?" 


The young people assented, saying they had no doubt of passing a 
pleasant evening. 


The billet of acceptance having been written, it was sent off 

immediately, entrusted to one of the errand-goers belonging to the 

hotel, that it might be received in advance of the next hour for the 
dispatch-post--and Edward Morland desired the man to get into an 
omnibus with the note that no time might be lost in delivering it. "It 

is but right"--said he to his mother--"that we should give Mrs. 

Watkinson an ample opportunity of making her preparations, and sending 
round to invite her friends." 


"How considerate you are, dear Edward"--said Caroline--"always so 
thoughtful of every one's convenience. Your college friends must have 
idolized you." 


"No"--said Edward--"they called me a prig." Just then a remarkably 
handsome carriage drove up to the private door of the hotel. From it 
alighted a very elegant woman, who in a few moments was ushered into 
the drawing-room by the head waiter, and on his designating Mrs. 
Morland's family, she advanced and gracefully announced herself as 
Mrs. St. Leonard. This was the lady at whose house they had left the 
first letter of introduction. She expressed regret at not having been 

at home when they called; but said that on finding their letter, she 
had immediately come down to see them, and to engage them for the 
evening. "Tonight"--said Mrs. St. Leonard--"| expect as many friends 
as | can collect for a summer party. The occasion is the recent 
marriage of my niece, who with her husband has just returned from 
their bridal excursion, and they will be soon on their way to their 
residence in Baltimore. | think | can promise you an agreeable 
evening, as | expect some very delightful people, with whom | shall be 
most happy to make you acquainted." 


Edward and Caroline exchanged glances, and could not refrain from 


looking wistfully at their mother, on whose countenance a shade of 
regret was very apparent. After a short pause she replied to Mrs. St. 
Leonard--"| am truly sorry to say that we have just answered in the 

affirmative a previous invitation for this very evening." 


"lam indeed disappointed"--said Mrs. St. Leonard, who had been 
looking approvingly at the prepossessing appearance of the two young 
people. "Is there no way in which you can revoke your compliance with 
this unfortunate first invitation--at least, | am sure, it is 

unfortunate for me. What a vexatious contretemps_ that! should have 
chanced to be out when you called; thus missing the pleasure of seeing 
you at once, and securing that of your society for this evening? The 
truth is, | was disappointed in some of the preparations that had been 
sent home this morning, and | had to go myself and have the things 
rectified, and was detained away longer than | expected. May | ask to 
whom you are engaged this evening? Perhaps | know the lady--if so, | 
should be very much tempted to go and beg you from her." 


"The lady is Mrs. John Watkinson"--replied Mrs. Morland--"most 
probably she will invite some of her friends to meet us." 


"That of course"--answered Mrs. St. Leonard--"I am really very 
sorry--and | regret to say that | do not know her at all." 


"We shall have to abide by our first decision," said Mrs. Morland. "By 
Mrs. Watkinson, mentioning in her note the hour of nine, it is to be 
presumed she intends asking some other company. | cannot possibly 
disappoint her. | can speak feelingly as to the annoyance (for | have 
known it by my own experience) when after inviting a number of my 
friends to meet some strangers, the strangers have sent an excuse 
almost at the eleventh hour. | think no inducements, however strong, 
could tempt me to do so myself." 


"| confess that you are perfectly right," said Mrs. St. Leonard. "I 
see you must go to Mrs. Watkinson. But can you not divide the evening, 
by passing a part of it with her and then finishing with me?" 


At this suggestion the eyes of the young people sparkled, for they had 
become delighted with Mrs. St. Leonard, and imagined that a party at 
her house must be every way charming. Also, parties were novelties to 
both of them. 


"If possible we will do so," answered Mrs. Morland, "and with what 
pleasure | need not assure you. We leave New York to-morrow, but we 
shall return this way in September, and will then be exceedingly happy 
to see more of Mrs. St. Leonard." 


After a little more conversation Mrs. St. Leonard took her leave, 
repeating her hope of still seeing her new friends at her house that 
night; and enjoining them to let her know as soon as they returned to 


New York on their way home. 


Edward Morland handed her to her carriage, and then joined his mother 
and sister in their commendations of Mrs. St. Leonard, with whose 
exceeding beauty were united a countenance beaming with intelligence, 
and a manner that put every one at their ease immediately. 


"She is an evidence," said Edward, "how superior our women of fashion 
are to those of Europe." 


"Wait, my dear son," said Mrs. Morland, "till you have been in Europe, 
and had an opportunity of forming an opinion on that point (as on many 
others) from actual observation. For my part, | believe that in all 
civilized countries the upper classes of people are very much alike, 

at least in their leading characteristics." 


"Ah! here comes the man that was sent to Mrs. Watkinson," said 
Caroline Morland. "| hope he could not find the house and has brought 
the note back with him. We shall then be able to go at first to Mrs. 

St. Leonard's, and pass the whole evening there." 


The man reported that he had_ found the house, and had delivered the 
note into Mrs. Watkinson's own hands, as she chanced to be crossing 
the entry when the door was opened; and that she read it immediately, 
and said "Very well." 


"Are you certain that you made no mistake in the house," said Edward, 
“and that you really did_ give it to Mrs. Watkinson?" 


"And it's quite sure | am, sir," replied the man, "when | first came 
over from the ould country | lived with them awhile, and though when 
she saw me to-day, she did not let on that she remembered my doing 
that same, she could not help calling me James. Yes, the rale words 
she said when | handed her the billy-dux was, 'Very well, James." 


"Come, come," said Edward, when they found themselves alone, "let us 
look on the bright side. If we do not find a large party at Mrs. 
Watkinson's, we may in all probability meet some very agreeable people 
there, and enjoy the feast of reason and the flow of soul. We may find 
the Watkinson house so pleasant as to leave it with regret even for 

Mrs. St. Leonard's." 


"| do not believe Mrs. Watkinson is in fashionable society," said 
Caroline, "or Mrs. St. Leonard would have known her. | heard some of 
the ladies here talking last evening of Mrs. St. Leonard, and | found 
from what they said that she is among the _élite_ of the lite_." 


"Even if she is," observed Mrs. Morland, "are polish of manners and 
cultivation of mind confined exclusively to persons of that class?" 


"Certainly not," said Edward, "the most talented and refined youth at 
our college, and he in whose society | found the greatest pleasure, 
was the son of a bricklayer." 


In the ladies' drawing-room, after dinner, the Morlands heard a 
conversation between several of the female guests, who all seemed to 
know Mrs. St. Leonard very well by reputation, and they talked of her 
party that was to "come off" on this evening. 


"| hear," said one lady, "that Mrs. St. Leonard is to have an unusual 
number of lions." 


She then proceeded to name a gallant general, with his elegant wife 
and accomplished daughter; a celebrated commander in the navy; two 
highly distinguished members of Congress, and even an ex-president. 
Also several of the most eminent among the American literati, and two 
first-rate artists. 


Edward Morland felt as if he could say, "Had | three ears I'd hear 
thee." 


"Such a woman as Mrs. St. Leonard can always command the best lions 
that are to be found," observed another lady. 


"And then," said a third, "I have been told that she has such 

exquisite taste in lighting and embellishing her always elegant rooms. 
And her supper table, whether for summer or winter parties, is so 
beautifully arranged; all the viands are so delicious, and the 
attendance of the servants so perfect--and Mrs. St. Leonard does the 
honors with so much ease and tact." 


"Some friends of mine that visit her," said a fourth lady, "describe 

her parties as absolute perfection. She always manages to bring 
together those persons that are best fitted to enjoy each other's 
conversation. Still no one is overlooked or neglected. Then everything 

at her reunions is so well proportioned--she has just enough of music, 
and just enough of whatever amusement may add to the pleasure of her 
guests; and still there is no appearance of design or management on 
her part." 


"And better than all," said the lady who had spoken firsts "Mrs. St. 
Leonard is one of the kindest, most generous, and most benevolent of 
women--she does good in every possible way." 


"I can listen no longer," said Caroline to Edward, rising to change 
her seat. "If | hear any more | shall absolutely hate the Watkinsons. 
How provoking that they should have sent us the first invitation. If 
we had only thought of waiting till we could hear from Mrs. St. 
Leonard!" 


"For shame, Caroline," said her brother, "how can you talk so of 
persons you have never seen, and to whom you ought to feel grateful 
for the kindness of their invitation; even if it has interfered with 
another party, that | must confess seems to offer unusual attractions. 
Now | have a presentiment that we shall find the Watkinson part of the 
evening very enjoyable." 


As soon as tea was over, Mrs. Morland and her daughter repaired to 
their toilettes. Fortunately, fashion as well as good taste, has 

decided that, at a summer party, the costume of the ladies should 
never go beyond an elegant simplicity. Therefore our two ladies in 
preparing for their intended appearance at Mrs. St. Leonard's, were 
enabled to attire themselves in a manner that would not seem out of 
place in the smaller company they expected to meet at the Watkinsons. 
Over an under-dress of lawn, Caroline Morland put on a white organdy 
trimmed with lace, and decorated with bows of pink ribbon. At the back 
of her head was a wreath of fresh and beautiful pink flowers, tied 

with a similar ribbon. Mrs. Morland wore a black grenadine over a 

satin, and a lace cap trimmed with white. 


It was but a quarter past nine o'clock when their carriage stopped at 
the Watkinson door. The front of the house looked very dark. Not a ray 
gleamed through the Venetian shutters, and the glimmer beyond the 
fan-light over the door was almost imperceptible. After the coachman 
had rung several times, an Irish girl opened the door, cautiously (as 
Irish girls always do), and admitted them into the entry, where one 
light only was burning in a branch lamp. "Shall we go upstairs?" said 
Mrs. Morland. "And what for would ye go upstairs?" said the girl ina 
pert tone. "It's all dark there, and there's no preparations. Ye can 
lave your things here a-hanging on the rack. It is a party ye're 
expecting? Blessed are them what expects nothing." 


The sanguine Edward Morland looked rather blank at this intelligence, 
and his sister whispered to him, "We'll get off to Mrs. St. Leonard's 

as soon as we possibly can. When did you tell the coachman to come for 
us?" 


"At half past ten," was the brother's reply. 


"Oh! Edward, Edward!" she exclaimed, "And | dare say he will not be 
punctual. He may keep us here till eleven." 


" Courage, mes enfants_," said their mother, "_et parlez plus 
doucement_." 


The girl then ushered them into the back parlor, saying, "Here's the 
company." 


The room was large and gloomy. A checquered mat covered the floor, and 
all the furniture was encased in striped calico covers, and the lamps, 


mirrors, etc. concealed under green gauze. The front parlor was 
entirely dark, and in the back apartment was no other light than a 
shaded lamp on a large centre table, round which was assembled a 
circle of children of all sizes and ages. On a backless, cushionless 

sofa sat Mrs. Watkinson, and a young lady, whom she introduced as her 
daughter Jane. And Mrs. Morland in return presented Edward and 
Caroline. 


"Will you take the rocking-chair, ma'am?" inquired Mrs. Watkinson. 


Mrs. Morland declining the offer, the hostess took it herself, and 
see-sawed on it nearly the whole time. It was a very awkward, 
high-legged, crouch-backed rocking-chair, and shamefully unprovided 
with anything in the form of a footstool. 


"My husband is away, at Boston, on business," said Mrs. Watkinson. "I 
thought at first, ma'am, | should not be able to ask you here this 
evening, for it is not our way to have company in his absence; but my 
daughter Jane over-persuaded me to send for you." 


"What a pity," thought Caroline. 


"You must take us as you find us, ma'am," continued Mrs. Watkinson. 
"We use no ceremony with anybody; and our rule is never to put 
ourselves out of the way. We do not give parties [looking at the 
dresses of the ladies]. Our first duty is to our children, and we 

cannot waste our substance on fashion and folly. They'll have cause to 
thank us for it when we die." 


Something like a sob was heard from the centre table, at which the 
children were sitting, and a boy was seen to hold his handkerchief to 
his face. 


"Joseph, my child," said his mother, "do not cry. You have no idea, 
ma'am, what an extraordinary boy that is. You see how the bare mention 
of such a thing as our deaths has overcome him." 


There was another sob behind the handkerchief, and the Morlands 
thought it now sounded very much like a smothered laugh. 


"As | was saying, ma'am," continued Mrs. Watkinson, "we never give 
parties. We leave all sinful things to the vain and foolish. My 
daughter Jane has been telling me, that she heard this morning of a 
party that is going on tonight at the widow St. Leonard's. It is only 
fifteen years since her husband died. He was carried off with a three 
days' illness, but two months after they were married. | have had a 
domestic that lived with them at the time, so | know all about it. And 
there she is now, living in an elegant house, and riding in her 
Carriage, and dressing and dashing, and giving parties, and enjoying 
life, as she calls it. Poor creature, how | pity her! Thank heaven, 


nobody that | know goes to her parties. If they did | would never wish 
to see them again in my house. It is an encouragement to folly and 
nonsense--and folly and nonsense are sinful. Do not you think so, 
ma'am?" 


"If carried too far they may certainly become so," replied Mrs. 
Morland. 


"We have heard," said Edward, "that Mrs. St. Leonard, though one of 
the ornaments of the gay world, has a kind heart, a beneficent spirit 
and a liberal hand." 


"| Know very little about her," replied Mrs. Watkinson, drawing up her 
head, "and | have not the least desire to know any more. It is well 

she has no children; they'd be lost sheep if brought up in her fold. 

For my part, ma'am," she continued, turning to Mrs. Morland, "I am 
quite satisfied with the quiet joys of a happy home. And no mother has 
the least business with any other pleasures. My innocent babes know 
nothing about plays, and balls, and parties; and they never shall. Do 
they look as if they had been accustomed to a life of pleasure?" 


They certainly did not! for when the Morlands took a glance at them, 
they thought they had never seen youthful faces that were less gay, 
and indeed less prepossessing. 


There was not a good feature or a pleasant expression among them all. 
Edward Morland recollected his having often read "that childhood is 
always lovely." But he saw that the juvenile Watkinsons were an 
exception to the rule. 


"The first duty of a mother is to her children," repeated Mrs. 
Watkinson. "Till nine o'clock, my daughter Jane and myself are 
occupied every evening in hearing the lessons that they have learned 
for to-morrow's school. Before that hour we can receive no visitors, 
and we never have company to tea, as that would interfere too much 
with our duties. We had just finished hearing these lessons when you 
arrived. Afterwards the children are permitted to indulge themselves 
in rational play, for | permit no amusement that is not also 
instructive. My children are so well trained, that even when alone 
their sports are always serious." 


Two of the boys glanced slyly at each other, with what Edward Morland 
comprehended as an expression of pitch-penny and marbles. 


"They are now engaged at their game of astronomy," continued Mrs. 
Watkinson. "They have also a sort of geography cards, and a set of 
mathematical cards. It is a blessed discovery, the invention of these 
educationary games; so that even the play-time of children can be 
turned to account. And you have no idea, ma'am, how they enjoy them." 


Just then the boy Joseph rose from the table, and stalking up to Mrs. 
Watkinson, said to her, "Mamma, please to whip me." 


At this unusual request the visitors looked much amazed, and Mrs. 
Watkinson replied to him, "Whip you, my best Joseph--for what cause? | 
have not seen you do anything wrong this evening, and you know my 
anxiety induces me to watch my children all the time.” 


"You could not see me," answered Joseph, "for | have not _done_ 
anything very wrong. But | have had a bad thought, and you know Mr. 
lronrule says that a fault imagined is just as wicked as a fault 
committed." 


"You see, ma'am, what a good memory he has," said Mrs. Watkinson aside 
to Mrs. Morland. "But my best Joseph, you make your mother tremble. 
What fault have you imagined? What was your bad thought?" 


"Ay," said another boy, "what's your thought like?" 


"My thought," said Joseph, "was 'Confound all astronomy, and | could 
see the man hanged that made this game." 


"Oh! my child," exclaimed the mother, stopping her ears, "Il am indeed 
shocked. | am glad you repented so immediately." 


"Yes," returned Joseph, "but | am afraid my repentance won't last. If 

| am not whipped, | may have these bad thoughts whenever | play at 
astronomy, and worse still at the geography game. Whip me, ma, and 
punish me as | deserve. There's the rattan in the corner: I'll bring 

it to you myself." 


"Excellent boy!" said his mother. "You know | always pardon my 
children when they are so candid as to confess their faults." 


"So you do," said Joseph, "but a whipping will cure me better." 


"| cannot resolve to punish so conscientious a child," said Mrs. 
Watkinson. 


"Shall | take the trouble off your hands?" inquired Edward, losing all 
patience in his disgust at the sanctimonious hypocrisy of this young 
Blifil. "It is such a rarity for a boy to request a whipping, that so 
remarkable a desire ought by all means to be gratified." 

Joseph turned round and made a face at him. 


"Give me the rattan," said Edward, half laughing, and offering to take 
it out of his hand. "I'll use it to your full satisfaction." 


The boy thought it most prudent to stride off and return to the table, 


and ensconce himself among his brothers and sisters; some of whom were 
staring with stupid surprise; others were whispering and giggling in 
the hope of seeing Joseph get a real flogging. 


Mrs. Watkinson having bestowed a bitter look on Edward, hastened to 
turn the attention of his mother to something else. "Mrs. Morland," 

said she, "allow me to introduce you to my youngest hope." She pointed 
to a sleepy boy about five years old, who with head thrown back and 
mouth wide open, was slumbering in his chair. 


Mrs. Watkinson's children were of that uncomfortable species who never 
go to bed; at least never without all manner of resistance. All her 
boasted authority was inadequate to compel them; they never would 
confess themselves sleepy; always wanted to "sit up," and there was a 
nightly scene of scolding, coaxing, threatening and manoeuvring to get 
them off. 


"| declare," said Mrs. Watkinson, "dear Benny is almost asleep. Shake 
him up, Christopher. | want him to speak a speech. His school-mistress 
takes great pains in teaching her little pupils to speak, and stands 

up herself and shows them how." 


The child having been shaken up hard (two or three others helping 
Christopher), rubbed his eyes and began to whine. His mother went to 
him, took him on her lap, hushed him up, and began to coax him. This 
done, she stood him on his feet before Mrs. Morland, and desired him 
to speak a speech for the company. The child put his thumb into his 
mouth, and remained silent. 


"Ma," said Jane Watkinson, "you had better tell him what speech to 
speak." 


"Speak Cato or Plato," said his mother. "Which do you call it? Come 
now, Benny--how does it begin? 'You are quite right and reasonable, 
Plato.' That's it." 


"Speak Lucius," said his sister Jane. "Come now, Benny--say ‘your 
thoughts are turned on peace." 


The little boy looked very much as if they were _not_, and as if 
meditating an outbreak. 


"No, no!" exclaimed Christopher, "let him say Hamlet. Come now, 
Benny--'To be or not to be.'"" 


"It ain't to be at all," cried Benny, "and | won't speak the least bit 
of it for any of you. | hate that speech!" 


"Only see his obstinacy," said the solemn Joseph. "And is he to be 
given up to?" 


"Speak anything, Benny," said Mrs. Watkinson, "anything so that it is 
only a speech." 


All the Watkinson voices now began to clamor violently at the 

obstinate child--"Speak a speech! speak a speech! speak a speech!" But 
they had no more effect than the reiterated exhortations with which 
nurses confuse the poor heads of babies, when they require them to 
"shake a day-day--shake a day-day!" 


Mrs. Morland now interfered, and begged that the sleepy little boy 
might be excused; on which he screamed out that "he wasn't sleepy at 
all, and would not go to bed ever." 


"| never knew any of my children behave so before," said Mrs. 
Watkinson. "They are always models of obedience, ma'am. A look is 
sufficient for them. And | must say that they have in every way 
profited by the education we are giving them. It is not our way, 
ma'am, to waste our money in parties and fooleries, and fine furniture 
and fine clothes, and rich food, and all such abominations. Our first 
duty is to our children, and to make them learn everything that is 
taught in the schools. If they go wrong, it will not be for want of 
education. Hester, my dear, come and talk to Miss Morland in French." 


Hester (unlike her little brother that would not speak a speech) 

stepped boldly forward, and addressed Caroline Morland with: 

" Parlez-vous Francais, mademoiselle? Comment se va madame votre mére? 
Aimez-vous la musique? Aimez-vous la danse? Bon jour--bon soir--bon 

repos. Comprenez-vous?_" 


To this tirade, uttered with great volubility, Miss Morland made no 
other reply than, "_Oui--je comprens._" 


"Very well, Hester--very well indeed," said Mrs. Watkinson. "You see, 
ma'am," turning to Mrs. Morland, "how very fluent she is in French; 
and she has only been learning eleven quarters." 


After considerable whispering between Jane and her mother, the former 
withdrew, and sent in by the Irish girl a waiter with a basket of soda 
biscuit, a pitcher of water, and some glasses. Mrs. Watkinson invited 
her guests to consider themselves at home and help themselves freely, 
saying: "We never let cakes, sweetmeats, confectionery, or any such 
things enter the house, as they would be very unwholesome for the 
children, and it would be sinful to put temptation in their way. | am 
sure, ma'am, you will agree with me that the plainest food is the best 
for everybody. People that want nice things may go to parties for 

them; but they will never get any with me." 


When the collation was over, and every child provided with a biscuit, 
Mrs. Watkinson said to Mrs. Morland: "Now, ma'am, you shall have some 


music from my daughter Jane, who is one of Mr. Bangwhanger's best 
scholars." 


Jane Watkinson sat down to the piano and commenced a powerful piece of 
six mortal pages, which she played out of time and out of tune; but 

with tremendous force of hands; notwithstanding which, it had, 

however, the good effect of putting most of the children to sleep. 


To the Morlands the evening had seemed already five hours long. Still 
it was only half past ten when Jane was in the midst of her piece. The 
guests had all tacitly determined that it would be best not to let 

Mrs. Watkinson know their intention to go directly from her house to 
Mrs. St. Leonard's party; and the arrival of their carriage would have 
been the signal of departure, even if Jane's piece had not reached its 
termination. They stole glances at the clock on the mantel. It wanted 
but a quarter of eleven, when Jane rose from the piano, and was 
congratulated by her mother on the excellence of her music. Still no 
carriage was heard to stop; no doorbell was heard to ring. Mrs. 
Morland expressed her fears that the coachman had forgotten to come 
for them. 


"Has he been paid for bringing you here?" asked Mrs. Watkinson. 


"| paid him when we came to the door," said Edward. "I thought perhaps 
he might want the money for some purpose before he came for us." 


"That was very kind in you, sir," said Mrs. Watkinson, "but not very 

wise. There's no dependence on any coachman; and perhaps as he may be 
sure of business enough this rainy night he may never come at 

all--being already paid for bringing you here." 


Now, the truth was that the coachman _had_ come at the appointed time, 
but the noise of Jane's piano had prevented his arrival being heard in 

the back parlor. The Irish girl had gone to the door when he rang the 

bell, and recognized in him what she called "an ould friend.” Just 

then a lady and gentleman who had been caught in the rain came running 
along, and seeing a carriage drawing up at a door, the gentleman 
inquired of the driver if he could not take them to Rutgers Place. The 
driver replied that he had just come for two ladies and a gentleman 

whom he had brought from the Astor House. 


"Indeed and Patrick," said the girl who stood at the door, "if | was 

you I'd be after making another penny to-night. Miss Jane is pounding 
away at one of her long music pieces, and it won't be over before you 
have time to get to Rutgers and back again. And if you do make them 
wait awhile, where's the harm? They've a dry roof over their heads, 
and | warrant it's not the first waiting they've ever had in their 

lives; and it won't be the last neither." 


"Exactly so," said the gentleman; and regardless of the propriety of 


first sending to consult the persons who had engaged the carriage, he 
told his wife to step in, and following her instantly himself, they 
drove away to Rutgers Place. 


Reader, if you were ever detained in a strange house by the 
non-arrival of your carriage, you will easily understand the excessive 
annoyance of finding that you are keeping a family out of their beds 
beyond their usual hour. And in this case, there was a double 
grievance; the guests being all impatience to get off to a better 
place. The children, all crying when wakened from their sleep, were 
finally taken to bed by two servant maids, and Jane Watkinson, who 
never came back again. None were left but Hester, the great French 
scholar, who, being one of those young imps that seem to have the 
faculty of living without sleep, sat bolt upright with her eyes wide 
open, watching the uncomfortable visitors. 


The Morlands felt as if they could bear it no longer, and Edward 
proposed sending for another carriage to the nearest livery stable. 


"We don't keep a man now," said Mrs. Watkinson, who sat nodding in the 
rocking-chair, attempting now and then a snatch of conversation, and 
saying "ma'am" still more frequently than usual. "Men servants are 
dreadful trials, ma'am, and we gave them up three years ago. And | 
don't know how Mary or Katy are to go out this stormy night in search 

of a livery stable." 


"On no consideration could | allow the women to do so," replied 
Edward. "If you will oblige me by the loan of an umbrella, | will go 
myself." 


Accordingly he set out on this business, but was unsuccessful at two 
livery stables, the carriages being all out. At last he found one, and 
was driven in it to Mr. Watkinson's house, where his mother and sister 
were awaiting him, all quite ready, with their calashes and shawls on. 
They gladly took their leave; Mrs. Watkinson rousing herself to hope 
they had spent a pleasant evening, and that they would come and pass 
another with her on their return to New York. In such cases how 
difficult it is to reply even with what are called "words of course." 


A kitchen lamp was brought to light them to the door, the entry lamp 
having long since been extinguished. Fortunately the rain had ceased; 
the stars began to reappear, and the Morlands, when they found 
themselves in the carriage and on their way to Mrs. St. Leonard's, 

felt as if they could breathe again. As may be supposed, they freely 
discussed the annoyances of the evening; but now those troubles were 
over they felt rather inclined to be merry about them. 


"Dear mother," said Edward, "how | pitied you for having to endure 
Mrs. Watkinson's perpetual 'ma'aming' and 'ma’‘aming'; for | know you 
dislike the word." 


"| wish," said Caroline, "| was not so prone to be taken with 
ridiculous recollections. But really to-night | could not get that old 
foolish child's play out of my head-- 


Here come three knights out of Spain 
A-courting of your daughter Jane." 


"| shall certainly never be one of those Spanish knights," said 
Edward. "Her daughter Jane is in no danger of being ruled by any 
‘flattering tongue’ of mine. But what a shame for us to be talking of 
them in this manner." 


They drove to Mrs. St. Leonard's, hoping to be yet in time to pass 

half an hour there; though it was now near twelve o'clock and summer 
parties never continue to a very late hour. But as they came into the 
street in which she lived they were met by a number of coaches on 
their way home, and on reaching the door of her brilliantly lighted 
mansion, they saw the last of the guests driving off in the last of 

the carriages, and several musicians coming down the steps with their 
instruments in their hands. 


"So there _has_ been a dance, then!" sighed Caroline. "Oh, what we 
have missed! It is really too provoking." 


"So it is," said Edward; "but remember that to-morrow morning we set 
off for Niagara." 


"| will leave a note for Mrs. St. Leonard," said his mother, 

"explaining that we were detained at Mrs. Watkinson's by our coachman 
disappointing us. Let us console ourselves with the hope of seeing 

more of this lady on our return. And now, dear Caroline, you must draw 
a moral from the untoward events of to-day. When you are mistress of a 
house, and wish to show civility to strangers, let the invitation be 
always accompanied with a frank disclosure of what they are to expect. 
And if you cannot conveniently invite company to meet them, tell them 
at once that you will not insist on their keeping their engagement 

with _you_ if anything offers afterwards that they think they would 
prefer; provided only that they apprize you in time of the change in 
their plan." 


"Oh, mamma," replied Caroline, "you may be sure | shall always take 
care not to betray my visitors into an engagement which they may have 
cause to regret, particularly if they are strangers whose time is 

limited. | shall certainly, as you say, tell them not to consider 
themselves bound to me if they afterwards receive an invitation which 
promises them more enjoyment. It will be a long while before | forget, 
the Watkinson evening." 


from: 
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THE MANCHESTER MARRIAGE, 
by Elizabeth Gaskell 


(_ Household Words _, Christmas 1858) 


Mr and Mrs Openshaw came from Manchester to settle in London. He 
had been, what is called in Lancashire, a salesman for a large 
manufacturing firm, who were extending their business, and opening a 
warehouse in the city; where Mr Openshaw was now to superintend their 
affairs. He rather enjoyed the change; having a kind of curiosity 

about London, which he had never yet been able to gratify in his brief 
visits to the metropolis. At the same time, he had an odd, shrewd 
contempt for the inhabitants, whom he always pictured to himself as 
fine, lazy people, caring nothing but for fashion and aristocracy, and 
lounging away their days in Bond Street, and such places; ruining good 
English, and ready in their turn to despise him as a provincial. The 
hours that the men of business kept in the city scandalized him too, 
accustomed as he was to the early dinners of Manchester folk and 

the consequently far longer evenings. Still, he was pleased to go to 
London, though he would not for the world have confessed it, even to 
himself, and always spoke of the step to his friends as one demanded 
of him by the interests of his employers, and sweetened to him by a 
considerable increase of salary. This, indeed, was so liberal that he 
might have been justified in taking a much larger house than the 

one he did, had he not thought himself bound to set an example to 
Londoners of how little a Manchester man of business cared for show. 
Inside, however, he furnished it with an unusual degree of comfort, 
and, in the winter-time, he insisted on keeping up as large fires as 

the grates would allow, in every room where the temperature was in 
the least chilly. Moreover, his northern sense of hospitality was such 
that, if he were at home, he could hardly suffer a visitor to leave 

the house without forcing meat and drink upon him. Every servant in 
the house was well warmed, well fed, and kindly treated; for their 
master scorned all petty saving in aught that conduced to comfort; 
while he amused himself by following out all his accustomed habits and 
individual ways, in defiance of what any of his new neighbours might 
think. 


His wife was a pretty, gentle woman, of suitable age and character. He 
was forty-two, she thirty-five. He was loud and decided; she soft and 
yielding. They had two children; or rather, | should say, she had two; 
for the elder, a girl of eleven, was Mrs Openshaw's child by Frank 
Wilson, her first husband. The younger was a little boy, Edwin, who 


could just prattle, and to whom his father delighted to speak in the 
broadest and most unintelligible Lancashire dialect, in order to keep 
up what he called the true Saxon accent. 


Mrs Openshaw's Christian name was Alice, and her first husband had 
been her own cousin. She was the orphan niece of a sea-captain 

in Liverpool; a quiet, grave little creature, of great personal 

attraction when she was fifteen or sixteen, with regular features and 

a blooming complexion. But she was very shy, and believed herself to 
be very stupid and awkward; and was frequently scolded by her aunt, 
her own uncle's second wife. So when her cousin, Frank Wilson, came 
home from a long absence at sea, and first was kind and protective to 
her; secondly, attentive; and thirdly, desperately in love with her, 

she hardly knew how to be grateful enough to him. It is true, she 
would have preferred his remaining in the first or second stages of 
behaviour; for his violent love puzzled and frightened her. Her uncle 
neither helped nor hindered the love affair, though it was going on 
under his own eyes. Frank's stepmother had such a variable temper, 
that there was no knowing whether what she liked one day she would 
like the next, or not. At length she went to such extremes of 

crossness that Alice was only too glad to shut her eyes and rush 
blindly at the chance of escape from domestic tyranny offered her by 
a marriage with her cousin; and, liking him better than any one in the 
world, except her uncle (who was at this time at sea), she went off 
one morning and was married to him, her only bridesmaid being the 
housemaid at her aunt's. The consequence was that Frank and his wife 
went into lodgings, and Mrs Wilson refused to see them, and turned 
away Norah, the warm-hearted housemaid, whom they accordingly took 
into their service. When Captain Wilson returned from his voyage he 
was very cordial with the young couple, and spent many an evening at 
their lodgings, smoking his pipe and sipping his grog; but he told 
them, for quietness' sake, he could not ask them to his own house; for 
his wife was bitter against them. They were not, however, very unhappy 
about this. 


The seed of future unhappiness lay rather in Frank's vehement, 
passionate disposition, which led him to resent his wife's shyness and 
want of demonstrativeness as failures in conjugal duty. He was already 
tormenting himself, and her too in a slighter degree, by apprehensions 
and imaginations of what might befall her during his approaching 
absence at sea. At last, he went to his father and urged him to 

insist upon Alice's being once more received under his roof; the more 
especially as there was now a prospect of her confinement while her 
husband was away on his voyage. Captain Wilson was, as he himself 
expressed it, ‘breaking up’, and unwilling to undergo the excitement 
of a scene; yet he felt that what his son said was true. So he went to 
his wife. And before Frank set sail, he had the comfort of seeing his 
wife installed in her old little garret in his father's house. To have 
placed her in the one best spare room was a step beyond Mrs Wilson's 
powers of submission or generosity. The worst part about it, however, 


was that the faithful Norah had to be dismissed. Her place as 

housemaid had been filled up; and, even if it had not, she had 

forfeited Mrs Wilson's good opinion for ever. She comforted her young 
master and mistress by pleasant prophecies of the time when they would 
have a household of their own; of which, whatever service she might 

be in meanwhile, she should be sure to form a part. Almost the last 
action Frank did, before setting sail, was going with Alice to see 

Norah once more at her mother's house; and then he went away. 


Alice's father-in-law grew more and more feeble as winter advanced. 
She was of great use to her stepmother in nursing and amusing him; 
and although there was anxiety enough in the household, there was, 
perhaps, more of peace than there had been for years, for Mrs Wilson 
had not a bad heart, and was softened by the visible approach of death 
to one whom she loved, and touched by the lonely condition of the 
young creature expecting her first confinement in her husband's 
absence. To this relenting mood Norah owed the permission to come 
and nurse Alice when her baby was born, and to remain and attend on 
Captain Wilson. 


Before one letter had been received from Frank (who had sailed for 
the East Indies and China), his father died. Alice was always glad to 
remember that he had held her baby in his arms, and kissed and blessed 
it before his death. After that, and the consequent examination into 
the state of his affairs, it was found that he had left far less 

property than people had been led by his style of living to expect; 
and what money there was, was settled all upon his wife, and at her 
disposal after her death. This did not signify much to Alice, as Frank 
was now first mate of his ship, and, in another voyage or two, would 
be captain. Meanwhile he had left her rather more than two hundred 
pounds (all his savings) in the bank. 


It became time for Alice to hear from her husband. One letter from the 
Cape she had already received. The next was to announce his arrival in 
India. As week after week passed over, and no intelligence of the ship 
having got there reached the office of the owners, and the captain's 
wife was in the same state of ignorant suspense as Alice herself, her 
fears grew most oppressive. At length the day came when, in reply to 
her inquiry at the shipping office, they told her that the owners had 
given up hope of ever hearing more of the Betsy-Jane_ and had sent in 
their claim upon the underwriters. Now that he was gone for ever, 

she first felt a yearning, longing love for the kind cousin, the 

dear friend, the sympathizing protector, whom she should never see 
again;--first felt a passionate desire to show him his child, whom 

she had hitherto rather craved to have all to herself--her own sole 
possession. Her grief was, however, noiseless and quiet--rather to the 
scandal of Mrs Wilson who bewailed her stepson as if he and she had 
always lived together in perfect harmony, and who evidently thought 

it her duty to burst into fresh tears at every strange face she 

saw; dwelling on his poor young widow's desolate state, and the 


helplessness of the fatherless child, with an unction as if she liked 
the excitement of the sorrowful story. 


So passed away the first days of Alice's widowhood. By and by things 
subsided into their natural and tranquil course. But, as if the young 
creature was always to be in some heavy trouble, her ewe-lamb began to 
be ailing, pining, and sickly. The child's mysterious illness turned 

out to be some affection of the spine, likely to affect health but not 

to shorten life--at least, so the doctors said. But the long, dreary 
suffering of one whom a mother loves as Alice loved her only child, 

is hard to look forward to. Only Norah guessed what Alice suffered; no 
one but God knew. 


And so it fell out, that when Mrs Wilson, the elder, came to her one 
day, in violent distress, occasioned by a very material diminution in 
the value of the property that her husband had left her--a diminution 
which made her income barely enough to support herself, much less 
Alice--the latter could hardly understand how anything which did not 
touch health or life could cause such grief; and she received the 
intelligence with irritating composure. But when, that afternoon, the 
little sick child was brought in, and the grandmother--who, after all, 
loved it well--began a fresh moan over her losses to its unconscious 
ears--Saying how she had planned to consult this or that doctor, and 
to give it this or that comfort or luxury in after years, but that now 

all chance of this had passed away--Alice's heart was touched, and she 
drew near to Mrs Wilson with unwonted caresses, and, in a spirit not 
unlike to that of Ruth, entreated that, come what would, they might 
remain together. After much discussion in succeeding days, it was 
arranged that Mrs Wilson should take a house in Manchester, furnishing 
it partly with what furniture she had, and providing the rest with 
Alice's remaining two hundred pounds. Mrs Wilson was herself a 
Manchester woman, and naturally longed to return to her native town; 
some connexions of her own, too, at that time required lodgings, for 
which they were willing to pay pretty handsomely. Alice undertook 
the active superintendence and superior work of the household; 
Norah--willing, faithful Norah--offered to cook, scour, do anything in 
short, so that she might but remain with them. 


The plan succeeded. For some years their first lodgers remained with 
them, and all went smoothly--with that one sad exception of the little 
girl's increasing deformity. How that mother loved that child, it is 

not for words to tell! 


Then came a break of misfortune. Their lodgers left, and no one 
succeeded to them. After some months, it became necessary to remove 
to a smaller house; and Alice's tender conscience was torn by the idea 
that she ought not to be a burden to her mother-in-law, but to go out 
and seek her own maintenance. And leave her child! The thought came 
like the sweeping boom of a funeral-bell over her heart. 


By and by, Mr Openshaw came to lodge with them. He had started in life 
as the errand-boy and sweeper-out of a warehouse; had struggled up 
through all the grades of employment in it, fighting his way through 
the hard, striving Manchester life with strong, pushing energy of 
character. Every spare moment of time had been sternly given up to 
self-teaching. He was a capital accountant, a good French and German 
scholar, a keen, far-seeing tradesman--understanding markets and the 
bearing of events, both near and distant, on trade; and yet, with such 
vivid attention to present details, that | do not think he ever saw a 
group of flowers in the fields without thinking whether their colour 
would, or would not, form harmonious contrasts in the coming spring 
muslins and prints. He went to debating societies, and threw himself 
with all his heart and soul into politics; esteeming, it must 

be owned, every man a fool or a knave who differed from him, and 
overthrowing his opponents rather by the loud strength of his language 
than the calm strength of his logic. There was something of the Yankee 
in all this. Indeed, his theory ran parallel to the famous Yankee 
motto--'England flogs creation, and Manchester flogs England.’ Such 
aman, as may be fancied, had had no time for falling in love, or 

any such nonsense. At the age when most young men go through their 
courting and matrimony, he had not the means of keeping a wife, and 
was far too practical to think of having one. And now that he was 

in easy circumstances, a rising man, he considered women almost as 
encumbrances to the world, with whom a man had better have as little 
to do as possible. His first impression of Alice was indistinct, 

and he did not care enough about her to make it distinct. 'A pretty, 
yea-nay kind of woman’, would have been his description of her, if he 
had been pushed into a corner. He was rather afraid, in the beginning, 
that her quiet ways arose from a listlessness and laziness of 

character, which would have been exceedingly discordant to his active, 
energetic nature. But, when he found out the punctuality with which 
his wishes were attended to, and her work was done; when he was called 
in the morning at the very stroke of the clock, his shaving-water 
scalding hot, his fire bright, his coffee made exactly as his peculiar 
fancy dictated (for he was a man who had his theory about 

everything based upon what he knew of science, and often perfectly 
original)--then he began to think: not that Alice had any particular 
merit, but that he had got into remarkably good lodgings; his 
restlessness wore away, and he began to consider himself as almost 
settled for life in them. 


Mr Openshaw had been too busy, all his days, to be introspective. He 
did not know that he had any tenderness in his nature; and if he had 
become conscious of its abstract existence he would have considered it 
as a manifestation of disease in some part of him. But he was decoyed 
into pity unawares; and pity led on to tenderness. That little 

helpless child--always carried about by one of the three busy women 

of the house, or else patiently threading coloured beads in the chair 
from which, by no effort of its own, could it ever move--the great 

grave blue eyes, full of serious, not uncheerful, expression, giving 


to the small delicate face a look beyond its years--the soft plaintive 
voice dropping out but few words, so unlike the continual prattle of a 
child--caught Mr Openshaw's attention in spite of himself. One day--he 
half scorned himself for doing so--he cut short his dinner-hour to go 

in search of some toy, which should take the place of those eternal 
beads. | forget what he bought; but, when he gave the present (which 
he took care to do in a short abrupt manner, and when no one was by 
to see him), he was almost thrilled by the flash of delight that 

came over that child's face, and he could not help, all through that 
afternoon, going over and over again the picture left on his memory, 
by the bright effect of unexpected joy on the little girl's face. When 

he returned home, he found his slippers placed by his sitting-room 
fire; and even more careful attention paid to his fancies than was 
habitual in those model lodgings. When Alice had taken the last of his 
tea-things away--she had been silent as usual till then--she stood for 
an instant with the door in her hand. Mr Openshaw looked as if he 
were deep in his book, though in fact he did not see a line; but 

was heartily wishing the woman would go, and not make any palaver of 
gratitude. But she only said: 


‘Lam very much obliged to you, sir. Thank you very much,’ and was 
gone, even before he could send her away with a ‘There, my good woman, 
that's enough!’ 


For some time longer he took no apparent notice of the child. He even 
hardened his heart into disregarding her sudden flush of colour and 
little timid smile of recognition, when he saw her by chance. But, 
after all, this could not last for ever; and, having a second time 

given way to tenderness, there was no relapse. The insidious enemy 
having thus entered his heart, in the guise of compassion to the 

child, soon assumed the more dangerous form of interest in the 
mother. He was aware of this change of feeling--despised himself for 
it--struggled with it; nay, internally yielded to it and cherished 

it, long before he suffered the slightest expression of it, by word, 
action, or look to escape him. He watched Alice's docile, obedient 
ways to her stepmother; the love which she had inspired in the rough 
Norah (roughened by the wear and tear of sorrow and years); but, above 
all, he saw the wild, deep, passionate affection existing between her 
and her child. They spoke little to anyone else, or when anyone else 
was by; but, when alone together, they talked, and murmured, and 
cooed, and chattered so continually, that Mr Openshaw first wondered 
what they could find to say to each other, and next became irritated 
because they were always so grave and silent with him. All this time 
he was perpetually devising small new pleasures for the child. His 
thoughts ran, in a pertinacious way, upon the desolate life before 

her; and often he came back from his day's work loaded with the very 
thing Alice had been longing for, but had not been able to procure. 
One time, it was a little chair for drawing the little sufferer along 

the streets; and, many an evening that following summer, Mr 
Openshaw drew her along himself, regardless of the remarks of his 


acquaintances. One day in autumn, he put down his newspaper, as Alice 
came in with the breakfast, and said, in as indifferent a voice as he 
could assume: 


‘Mrs Frank, is there any reason why we two should not put up our 
horses together?’ 


Alice stood still in perplexed wonder. What did he mean? He had 
resumed the reading of his newspaper, as if he did not expect any 
answer; so she found silence her safest course, and went on quietly 
arranging his breakfast, without another word passing between them. 
Just as he was leaving the house, to go to the warehouse as usual, 

he turned back and put his head into the bright, neat, tidy kitchen, 
where all the women breakfasted in the morning: 


‘You'll think of what | said, Mrs Frank' (this was her name with the 
lodgers), ‘and let me have your opinion upon it tonight.’ 


Alice was thankful that her mother and Norah were too busy talking 
together to attend much to this speech. She determined not to think 
about it at all through the day; and, of course, the effort not to 

think made her think all the more. At night she sent up Norah with his 
tea. But Mr Openshaw almost knocked Norah down as she was going out 
at the door, by pushing past her and calling out, 'Mrs Frank!’ in an 
impatient voice, at the top of the stairs. 


Alice went up, rather than seem to have affixed too much meaning to 
his words. 


‘Well, Mrs Frank,' he said, 'what answer? Don't make it too long; for 
| have lots of office work to get through tonight.’ 


‘| hardly know what you meant, sir,’ said truthful Alice. 


‘Well! | should have thought you might have guessed. You're not new 

at this sort of work, and | am. However, I'll make it plain this time. 

Will you have me to be thy wedded husband, and serve me, and love me, 
and honour me, and all that sort of thing? Because, if you will, | 

will do as much by you, and be a father to your child--and that's more 
than is put in the prayer-book. Now, I'm a man of my word; and what | 
say, | feel; and what | promise, I'll do. Now, for your answer!’ 


Alice was silent. He began to make the tea, as if her reply was a 
matter of perfect indifference to him; but, as soon as that was done, 
he became impatient. 

‘Well?’ said he. 


‘How long, sir, may | have to think over it?’ 


‘Three minutes!' (looking at his watch). 'You've had two already--that 
makes five. Be a sensible woman, say Yes, and sit down to tea with me, 
and we'll talk it over together; for, after tea, | shall be busy; 

say No' (he hesitated a moment to try and keep his voice in the same 
tone), 'and | shan't say another word about it, but pay up a year's 

rent for my rooms tomorrow, and be off. Time's up! Yes or no?’ 


‘If you please, sir--you have been so good to little Ailsie--' 


‘There, sit down comfortably by me on the sofa, and let's have our tea 
together. | am glad to find you are as good and sensible as | took you 
for.' 


And this was Alice Wilson's second wooing. 


Mr Openshaw's will was too strong, and his circumstances too good, 
for him not to carry all before him. He settled Mrs Wilson in a 
comfortable house of her own, and made her quite independent of 
lodgers. The little that Alice said with regard to future plans was in 
Norah's behalf. 


‘No,’ said Mr Openshaw. 'Norah shall take care of the old lady as long 
as she lives; and, after that, she shall either come and live with us, 

or, if she likes it better, she shall have a provision for life--for 

your sake, missus. No one who has been good to you or the child shall 
go unrewarded. But even the little one will be better for some fresh 
stuff about her. Get her a bright, sensible girl as a nurse; one who 
won't go rubbing her with calf's-foot jelly as Norah does; wasting 

good stuff outside that ought to go in, but will follow doctors’ 
directions; which, as you must see pretty clearly by this time, Norah 
won't; because they give the poor little wench pain. Now, I'm not 
above being nesh for other folks myself. | can stand a good blow, 

and never change colour; but, set me in the operating room in the 
infirmary, and | turn as sick as a girl. Yet, if need were, | would 

hold the little wench on my knees while she screeched with pain, if it 
were to do her poor back good. Nay, nay, wench! keep your white looks 
for the time when it comes--I don't say it ever will. But this | know, 
Norah will spare the child and cheat the doctor, if she can. Now, | 

say, give the bairn a year or two's chance, and then, when the pack of 
doctors have done their best--and, maybe, the old lady has gone--we'll 
have Norah back or do better for her.’ 


The pack of doctors could do no good to little Ailsie. She was beyond 
their power. But her father (for so he insisted on being called, and 

also on Alice's no longer retaining the appellation of Mamma, but 
becoming henceforward Mother), by his healthy cheerfulness of manner, 
his clear decision of purpose, his odd turns and quirks of humour, 

added to his real strong love for the helpless little girl, infused 

a new element of brightness and confidence into her life; and, though 
her back remained the same, her general health was strengthened, and 


Alice--never going beyond a smile herself--had the pleasure of seeing 
her child taught to laugh. 


As for Alice's own life, it was happier than it had ever been before. 

Mr Openshaw required no demonstration, no expressions of affection 
from her. Indeed, these would rather have disgusted him. Alice could 
love deeply, but could not talk about it. The perpetual requirement 

of loving words, looks, and caresses, and misconstruing their absence 
into absence of love, had been the great trial of her former married 
life. Now, all went on clear and straight, under the guidance of her 
husband's strong sense, warm heart, and powerful will. Year by year 
their worldly prosperity increased. At Mrs Wilson's death, Norah came 
back to them as nurse to the newly-born little Edwin; into which post 
she was not installed without a pretty strong oration on the part of 
the proud and happy father, who declared that if he found out that 
Norah ever tried to screen the boy by a falsehood, or to make him 
nesh either in body or mind, she should go that very day. Norah and 
Mr Openshaw were not on the most thoroughly cordial terms; neither of 
them fully recognizing or appreciating the other's best qualities. 


This was the previous history of the Lancashire family who had now 
removed to London. 


They had been there about a year, when Mr Openshaw suddenly informed 
his wife that he had determined to heal long-standing feuds, and had 
asked his uncle and aunt Chadwick to come and pay them a visit and 

see London. Mrs Openshaw had never seen this uncle and aunt of her 
husband's. Years before she had married him, there had been a quarrel. 
All she knew was, that Mr Chadwick was a small manufacturer in a 
country town in South Lancashire. She was extremely pleased that the 
breach was to be healed, and began making preparations to render their 
visit pleasant. 


They arrived at last. Going to see London was such an event to them, 
that Mrs Chadwick had made all new linen fresh for the occasion--from 
night-caps downwards; and as for gowns, ribbons, and collars, she 

might have been going into the wilds of Canada where never a shop is, 
so large was her stock. A fortnight before the day of her departure 

for London, she had formally called to take leave of all her 

acquaintance; saying she should need every bit of the intermediate 

time for packing up. It was like a second wedding in her imagination; 
and, to complete the resemblance which an entirely new wardrobe made 
between the two events, her husband brought her back from Manchester, 
on the last market-day before they set off, a gorgeous pearl and 
amethyst brooch, saying, 'Lunnon should see that Lancashire folks knew 
a handsome thing when they saw it.' 


For some time after Mr and Mrs Chadwick arrived at the Openshaws' 
there was no opportunity for wearing this brooch; but at length they 
obtained an order to see Buckingham Palace, and the spirit of loyalty 


demanded that Mrs Chadwick should wear her best clothes in visiting 
the abode of her sovereign. On her return she hastily changed her 
dress; for Mr Openshaw had planned that they should go to Richmond, 
drink tea, and return by moonlight. Accordingly, about five o'clock, 

Mr and Mrs Openshaw and Mr and Mrs Chadwick set off. 


The housemaid and cook sat below, Norah hardly knew where. She was 
always engrossed in the nursery in tending her two children, and in 
sitting by the restless, excitable Ailsie till she fell asleep. By and 

by the housemaid Bessy tapped gently at the door. Norah went to her, 
and they spoke in whispers. 


‘Nurse! there's someone downstairs wants you. ' 
‘Wants me! who is it?’ 

‘A gentleman--' 

‘A gentleman? Nonsense!’ 


‘Well! a man, then, and he asks for you, and he rang at the front-door 
bell, and has walked into the dining-room..' 


'You should never have let him,' exclaimed Norah. 'Master and missus 
out--' 


‘| did not want him to come in; but, when he heard you lived here, he 
walked past me, and sat down on the first chair, and said, "Tell her 
to come and speak to me." There is no gas lighted in the room, and 
supper is all set out.' 


‘He'll be off with the spoons!’ exclaimed Norah, putting the 
housemaid's fear into words, and preparing to leave the room; first, 
however, giving a look to Ailsie, sleeping soundly and calmly. 


Downstairs she went, uneasy fears stirring in her bosom. Before she 
entered the dining-room she provided herself with a candle, and, with 
it in her hand, she went in, looking around her in the darkness for 
her visitor. 


He was standing up, holding by the table. Norah and he looked at each 
other; gradual recognition coming into their eyes. 


‘Norah?’ at length he asked. 

‘Who are you?' asked Norah, with the sharp tones of alarm and 
incredulity. '| don't know you'; trying, by futile words of disbelief, 
to do away with the terrible fact before her. 


‘Am | so changed?’ he said pathetically. '| dare say | am. But, Norah, 


tell me!' he breathed hard, 'where is my wife? Is she--is she alive?’ 


He came nearer to Norah, and would have taken her hand; but she backed 
away from him; looking at him all the time with staring eyes, as if 

he were some horrible object. Yet he was a handsome, bronzed, 
good-looking fellow, with beard and moustache, giving him a 
foreign-looking aspect; but his eyes! there was no mistaking those 

eager, beautiful eyes--the very same that Norah had watched not half 

an hour ago, till sleep stole softly over them. 


‘Tell me, Norah--l can bear it--| have feared it so often. Is she 
dead?’ Norah still kept silence. 'She is dead!’ He hung on Norah's 
words and looks, as if for confirmation or contradiction. 


‘What shall | do?' groaned Norah. ‘Oh, sir! why did you come? how 

did you find me out? where have you been? We thought you dead, we did 
indeed!' She poured out words and questions to gain time, as if time 
would help her. 


‘Norah! answer me this question straight, by yes or no--ls my wife 
dead?’ 


‘No, she is not,’ said Norah, slowly and heavily. 


‘Oh, what a relief! Did she receive my letters? But perhaps you don't 
know. Why did you leave her? Where is she? Oh, Norah, tell me all 
quickly!’ 


‘Mr Frank!' said Norah at last, almost driven to bay by her 

terror lest her mistress should return at any moment and find him 
there--unable to consider what was best to be done or said--rushing 

at something decisive, because she could not endure her present state: 
‘Mr Frank! we never heard a line from you, and the shipowners said 

you had gone down, you and everyone else. We thought you were dead, if 
ever man was, and poor Miss Alice and her little sick, helpless child! 

Oh, sir, you must guess it,' cried the poor creature at last, bursting 

out into a passionate fit of crying, ‘for indeed | cannot tell it. But 

it was no one's fault. God help us all this night!’ 


Norah had sat down. She trembled too much to stand. He took her hands 
in his. He squeezed them hard, as if, by physical pressure, the truth 
could be wrung out. 


‘Norah.' This time his tone was calm, stagnant as despair. 'She has 
married again!’ 


Norah shook her head sadly. The grasp slowly relaxed. The man had 
fainted. 


There was brandy in the room. Norah forced some drops into Mr Frank's 


mouth, chafed his hands, and--when mere animal life returned, before 
the mind poured in its flood of memories and thoughts--she lifted him 
up, and rested his head against her knees. Then she put a few crumbs 
of bread taken from the supper-table, soaked in brandy, into his 
mouth. Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 


‘Where is she? Tell me this instant.' He looked so wild, so mad, so 
desperate, that Norah felt herself to be in bodily danger; but her 

time of dread had gone by. She had been afraid to tell him the truth, 

and then she had been a coward. Now, her wits were sharpened by the 
sense of his desperate state. He must leave the house. She would pity 
him afterwards; but now she must rather command and upbraid; for he 
must leave the house before her mistress came home. That one necessity 
stood clear before her. 


‘She is not here: that is enough for you to know. Nor can | say 

exactly where she is' (which was true to the letter if not to the 

spirit). 'Go away, and tell me where to find you tomorrow, and | will 

tell you all. My master and mistress may come back at any minute, and 
then what would become of me, with a strange man in the house?’ 


Such an argument was too petty to touch his excited mind. 


‘| don't care for your master and mistress. If your master is a man, 

he must feel for me--poor shipwrecked sailor that | am--kept for years 

a prisoner amongst savages, always, always, always thinking of my wife 
and my home--dreaming of her by night, talking to her though she 
could not hear, by day. | loved her more than all heaven and earth put 
together. Tell me where she is, this instant, you wretched woman, who 
salved over her wickedness to her, as you do to me!' 


The clock struck ten. Desperate positions require desperate measures. 


‘If you will leave the house now, | will come to you tomorrow and tell 
you all. What is more, you shall see your child now. She lies sleeping 
upstairs. Oh, sir, you have a child, you do not know that as yet--a 

little weakly girl--with just a heart and soul beyond her years. We 

have reared her up with such care! We watched her, for we thought 
for many a year she might die any day, and we tended her, and no hard 
thing has come near her, and no rough word has ever been said to her. 
And now you come and will take her life into your hand, and will crush 
it. Strangers to her have been kind to her; but her own father--Mr 
Frank, | am her nurse, and | love her, and | tend her, and | would do 
anything for her that | could. Her mother's heart beats as hers beats; 
and, if she suffers a pain, her mother trembles all over. If she is 

happy, it is her mother that smiles and is glad. If she is growing 
stronger, her mother is healthy: if she dwindles, her mother 
languishes. If she dies--well, | don't know; it is not everyone can 

lie down and die when they wish it. Come upstairs, Mr Frank, and see 
your child. Seeing her will do good to your poor heart. Then go away, 


in God's name, just this one night; tomorrow, if need be, you can do 
anything--kill us all if you will, or show yourself a great, grand 

man, whom God will bless for ever and ever. Come, Mr Frank, the look 
of a sleeping child is sure to give peace.’ 


She led him upstairs; at first almost helping his steps, till they 

came near the nursery door. She had wellnigh forgotten the existence 
of little Edwin. It struck upon her with affright as the shaded light 

fell over the other cot; but she skilfully threw that corner of the 

room into darkness, and let the light fall on the sleeping Ailsie. 

The child had thrown down the coverings, and her deformity, as she 
lay with her back to them, was plainly visible through her slight 
nightgown. Her little face, deprived of the lustre of her eyes, looked 
wan and pinched, and had a pathetic expression in it, even as she 
slept. The poor father looked and looked with hungry, wistful eyes, 
into which the big tears came swelling up slowly and dropped heavily 
down, as he stood trembling and shaking all over. Norah was angry 
with herself for growing impatient of the length of time that long 
lingering gaze lasted. She thought that she waited for full half an 
hour before Frank stirred. And then--instead of going away--he sank 
down on his knees by the bedside, and buried his face in the clothes. 
Little Ailsie stirred uneasily. Norah pulled him up in terror. She 

could afford no more time, even for prayer, in her extremity of fear; 
for surely the next moment would bring her mistress home. She took 
him forcibly by the arm; but, as he was going, his eye lighted on the 
other bed; he stopped. Intelligence came back into his face. His hands 
clenched. 


'His child?' he asked. 


'Her child,' replied Norah. 'God watches over him,' she said 
instinctively; for Frank's looks excited her fears, and she needed to 
remind herself of the Protector of the helpless. 


‘God has not watched over me,' he said, in despair; his thoughts 
apparently recoiling on his own desolate, deserted state. But Norah 
had no time for pity. Tomorrow she would be as compassionate as her 
heart prompted. At length she guided him downstairs, and shut the 
outer door, and bolted it--as if by bolts to keep out facts. 


Then she went back into the dining-room, and effaced all traces of his 
presence, as far as she could. She went upstairs to the nursery and 
sat there, her head on her hand, thinking what was to come of all 

this misery. It seemed to her very long before her master and mistress 
returned; yet it was hardly eleven o'clock. She heard the loud, 

hearty Lancashire voices on the stairs; and, for the first time, she 
understood the contrast of the desolation of the poor man who had so 
lately gone forth in lonely despair. 


It almost put her out of patience to see Mrs Openshaw come in, 


calmly smiling, handsomely dressed, happy, easy, to inquire after her 
children. 


‘Did Ailsie go to sleep comfortably?’ she whispered to Norah. 
'Yes.' 


Her mother bent over her, looking at her slumbers with the soft eyes 
of love. How little she dreamed who had looked on her last! Then she 
went to Edwin, with perhaps less wistful anxiety in her countenance, 
but more of pride. She took off her things, to go down to supper. 
Norah saw her no more that night. 


Beside having a door into the passage, the sleeping-nursery opened 

out of Mr and Mrs Openshaw's room, in order that they might have 

the children more immediately under their own eyes. Early the next 
summer's morning, Mrs Openshaw was awakened by Ailsie's startled call 
of ‘Mother! mother!' She sprang up, put on her dressing-gown, and went 
to her child. Ailsie was only half awake, and in a not unusual state 

of terror. 


'Who was he, mother? Tell me!' 


‘Who, my darling? No one is here. You have been dreaming, love. Waken 
up quite. See, it is broad daylight.’ 


'Yes,' said Ailsie, looking round her; then clinging to her mother, 
‘put a man was here in the night, mother.’ 


‘Nonsense, little goose. No man has ever come near you!’ 


'Yes, he did. He stood there. Just by Norah. A man with hair and a 
beard. And he knelt down and said his prayers. Norah knows he was 
here, mother' (half angrily, as Mrs Openshaw shook her head in smiling 
incredulity). 


‘Well! we will ask Norah when she comes,' said Mrs Openshaw, 
soothingly. ‘But we won't talk any more about him now. It is not five 
o'clock; it is too early for you to get up. Shall | fetch you a book 
and read to you?’ 


‘Don't leave me, mother,’ said the child, clinging to her. So Mrs 
Openshaw sat on the bedside talking to Ailsie, and telling her of what 
they had done at Richmond the evening before, until the little girl's 
eyes slowly closed and she once more fell asleep. 


‘What was the matter?’ asked Mr Openshaw, as his wife returned to bed. 


‘Ailsie wakened up in a fright, with some story of a man having been 
in the room to say his prayers--a dream, | Suppose.' And no more was 


said at the time. 


Mrs Openshaw had almost forgotten the whole affair when she got up 
about seven o'clock. But, by and by, she heard a sharp altercation 
going on in the nursery--Norah speaking angrily to Ailsie, a most 
unusual thing. Both Mr and Mrs Openshaw listened in astonishment. 


‘Hold your tongue, Ailsie! let me hear none of your dreams; never let 
me hear you tell that story again!’ 


Ailsie began to cry. 


Mr Openshaw opened the door of communication, before his wife could 
say a word. 


‘Norah, come here!' 


The nurse stood at the door, defiant. She perceived she had been 
heard, but she was desperate. 


‘Don't let me hear you speak in that manner to Ailsie again,’ he said 
sternly, and shut the door. 


Norah was infinitely relieved; for she had dreaded some questioning; 
and a little blame for sharp speaking was what she could well bear, if 
cross-examination was let alone. 


Downstairs they went, Mr Openshaw carrying Ailsie; the sturdy Edwin 
coming step by step, right foot foremost, always holding his mother's 
hand. Each child was placed in a chair by the breakfast-table, and 

then Mr and Mrs Openshaw stood together at the window, awaiting their 
visitors’ appearance and making plans for the day. There was a pause. 
Suddenly Mr Openshaw turned to Ailsie, and said: 


‘What a little goosy somebody is with her dreams, wakening up poor, 
tired mother in the middle of the night, with a story of a man being 
in the room.’ 


‘Father! I'm sure | saw him,’ said Ailsie, half-crying. 'l don't want 

to make Norah angry; but | was not asleep, for all she says | was. | 

had been asleep--and | wakened up quite wide awake, though | was so 
frightened. | kept my eyes nearly shut, and | saw the man quite plain. 

A great brown man with a beard. He said his prayers. And then looked 

at Edwin. And then Norah took him by the arm and led him away, after 
they had whispered a bit together.' 


‘Now, my littlhe woman must be reasonable,’ said Mr Openshaw, who was 
always patient with Ailsie. "There was no man in the house last night 

at all. No man comes into the house, as you know, if you think; much 
less goes up into the nursery. But sometimes we dream something has 


happened, and the dream is so like reality, that you are not the first 
person, littke woman, who has stood out that the thing has really 
happened.' 


‘But, indeed, it was not a dream!’ said Ailsie, beginning to cry. 


Just then Mr and Mrs Chadwick came down, looking grave and 
discomposed. All during breakfast-time they were silent and 
uncomfortable. As soon as the breakfast things were taken away, and 
the children had been carried upstairs, Mr Chadwick began, in an 
evidently preconcerted manner, to inquire if his nephew was certain 
that all his servants were honest; for, that Mrs Chadwick had that 
morning missed a very valuable brooch, which she had worn the 

day before. She remembered taking it off when she came home from 
Buckingham Palace. Mr Openshaw's face contracted into hard lines; grew 
like what it was before he had known his wife and her child. He rang 
the bell, even before his uncle had done speaking. It was answered by 
the housemaid. 


‘Mary, was anyone here last night, while we were away?’ 
‘A man, sir, came to speak to Norah. ' 
‘To speak to Norah! Who was he? How long did he stay?' 


‘I'm sure | can't tell, sir. He came--perhaps about nine. | went up to 
tell Norah in the nursery, and she came down to speak to him. She let 
him out, sir. She will know who he was, and how long he stayed.’ 


She waited a moment to be asked any more questions, but she was not, 
so she went away. 


A minute afterwards Mr Openshaw made as though he were going out of 
the room; but his wife laid her hand on his arm. 


‘Do not speak to her before the children,’ she said, in her low, quiet 
voice. 'I will go up and question her.' 


‘No! | must speak to her. You must know,’ said he, turning to his 

uncle and aunt, 'my missus has an old servant, as faithful as ever 
woman was, | do believe, as far as love goes,--but at the same time, 
who does not speak truth, as even the missus must allow. Now, 

my notion is, that this Norah of ours has been come over by some 
good-for-nothing chap (for she's at the time o' life when they say 
women pray for husbands--"any, good Lord, any") and has let him into 
our house, and the chap has made off with your brooch, and m'appen 
many another thing beside. It's only saying that Norah is soft-hearted 
and doesn't stick at a white lie--that's all, missus.’ 


It was curious to notice how his tone, his eyes, his whole face was 


changed, as he spoke to his wife; but he was the resolute man through 
all. She knew better than to oppose him; so she went upstairs, and 
told Norah that her master wanted to speak to her, and that she would 
take care of the children in the meanwhile. 


Norah rose to go, without a word. Her thoughts were these: 


‘If they tear me to pieces, they shall never know through me. He may 
come--and then, just Lord have mercy upon us all! for some of us are 
dead folk to a certainty. But he_ shall do it; not me.' 


You may fancy, now, her look of determination, as she faced her master 
alone in the dining-room; Mr and Mrs Chadwick having left the 

affair in their nephew's hands, seeing that he took it up with such 
vehemence. 


‘Norah! Who was that man that came to my house last night?’ 
‘Man, sir!’ As if infinitely surprised; but it was only to gain time. 


'Yes; the man that Mary let in; that she went upstairs to the nursery 

to tell you about; that you came down to speak to; the same chap, | 
make no doubt, that you took into the nursery to have your talk out 
with; the one Ailsie saw, and afterwards dreamed about; thinking, poor 
wench! she saw him Say his prayers, when nothing, I'll be bound, was 
further from his thoughts; the one that took Mrs Chadwick's brooch, 
value ten pounds. Now, Norah! Don't go off. I'm as sure as my name's 
Thomas Openshaw that you knew nothing of this robbery. But | do think 
you've been imposed on, and that's the truth. Some good-for-nothing 
chap has been making up to you, and you've been just like all other 
women, and have turned a soft place in your heart to him; and he came 
last night a-lovyering, and you had him up in the nursery, and he made 
use of his opportunities, and made off with a few things on his way 
down! Come, now, Norah; it's no blame to you, only you must not be 
such a fool again! Tell us,’ he continued, 'what name he gave you, 
Norah. I'll be bound, it was not the right one; but it will be a clue 

for the police.’ 


Norah drew herself up. 'You may ask that question, and taunt me with 
my being single, and with my credulity, as you will, Master Openshaw. 
You'll get no answer from me. As for the brooch, and the story of 

theft and burglary; if any friend ever came to see me (which | defy 

you to prove, and deny), he'd be just as much above doing such a thing 
as you yourself, Mr Openshaw--and more so, too; for I'm not at all 

sure as everything you have is rightly come by, or would be yours 

long, if every man had his own.' She meant, of course, his wife; but 

he understood her to refer to his property in goods and chattels. 


‘Now, my good woman,' said he, ‘I'll just tell you truly, | never 
trusted you out and out; but my wife liked you, and | thought you had 


many a good point about you. If you once begin to sauce me, I'll have 
the police to you, and get out the truth in a court of justice, if 

you'll not tell it me quietly and civilly here. Now, the best thing 

you can do is quietly to tell me who the fellow is. Look here! a man 
comes to my house; asks for you; you take him upstairs; a valuable 
brooch is missing next day; we know that you, and Mary, and cook, are 
honest; but you refuse to tell us who the man is. Indeed, you've told 
me one lie already about him, saying no one was here last night. Now, 
| just put it to you, what do you think a policeman would say to this, 
or a magistrate? A magistrate would soon make you tell the truth, my 
good woman. ' 


‘There's never the creature born that should get it out of me,' said 
Norah. 'Not unless | choose to tell.' 


‘I've a great mind to see,’ said Mr Openshaw, growing angry at the 
defiance. Then, checking himself, he thought before he spoke again: 


‘Norah, for your missus' sake | don't want to go to extremities. Be a 
sensible woman, if you can. It's no great disgrace, after all, to have 
been taken in. | ask you once more--as a friend--who was this man that 
you let into my house last night?’ 


No answer. He repeated the question in an impatient tone. Still no 
answer. Norah's lips were set in determination not to speak. 


‘Then there is but one thing to be done. | shall send for a 
policeman.’ 


‘You will not,' said Norah, starting forward. 'You shall not, sir! 

No policeman shall touch me. | know nothing of the brooch, but | know 
this: ever since | was four-and-twenty, | have thought more of your 
wife than of myself: ever since | saw her, a poor motherless girl, put 
upon in her uncle's house, | have thought more of serving her than 
of serving myself! | have cared for her and her child, as nobody 

ever cared for me. | don't cast blame on you, sir, but I say it's ill 
giving up one's life to anyone; for, at the end, they will turn round 
upon you, and forsake you. Why does not my missus come herself to 
suspect me? Maybe, she is gone for the police? But | don't stay here, 
either for police, or magistrate, or master. You're an unlucky lot. 

| believe there's a curse on you. I'll leave you this very day. Yes! 

I'll leave that poor Ailsie, too. | will! No good ever will come to 

youl! 


Mr Openshaw was utterly astonished at this speech; most of which was 
completely unintelligible to him, as may easily be supposed. Before he 
could make up his mind what to say, or what to do, Norah had left 

the room. | do not think he had ever really intended to send for 

the police to this old servant of his wife's; for he had never for a 
moment doubted her perfect honesty. But he had intended to compel 


her to tell him who the man was, and in this he was baffled. He was, 
consequently, much irritated. He returned to his uncle and aunt ina 
state of great annoyance and perplexity, and told them he could get 
nothing out of the woman; that some man had been in the house the 
night before; but that she refused to tell who he was. At this moment 
his wife came in, greatly agitated, and asked what had happened to 
Norah; for that she had put on her things in passionate haste, and 
left the house. 


‘This looks suspicious,’ said Mr Chadwick. ‘It is not the way in which 
an honest person would have acted. ' 


Mr Openshaw kept silence. He was sorely perplexed. But Mrs Openshaw 
turned round on Mr Chadwick, with a sudden fierceness no one ever saw 
in her before. 


‘You don't know Norah, uncle! She is gone because she is deeply hurt 
at being suspected. Oh, | wish | had seen her--that | had spoken to 
her myself. She would have told me anything.’ Alice wrung her hands. 


‘| must confess,’ continued Mr Chadwick to his nephew, in a lower 
voice, '| can't make you out. You used to be a word and a blow, 
and oftenest the blow first; and now, when there is every cause for 
suspicion, you just do nought. Your missus is a very good woman, 

| grant; but she may have been put upon as well as other folk, | 
suppose. If you don't send for the police, | shall.’ 


‘Very well,’ replied Mr Openshaw, surlily. 'l can't clear Norah. She 
won't clear herself, as | believe she might if she would. Only | wash 
my hands of it; for | am sure the woman herself is honest, and she's 
lived a long time with my wife, and | don't like her to come to 
shame.’ 


‘But she will then be forced to clear herself. That, at any rate, will 
be a good thing.’ 


‘Very well, very well! | am heart-sick of the whole business. Come, 
Alice, come up to the babies; they'll be in a sore way. | tell you, 

uncle,’ he said, turning round once more to Mr Chadwick, suddenly and 
sharply, after his eye had fallen on Alice's wan, tearful, anxious 

face, ‘I'll have no sending for the police, after all. I'll buy my 

aunt twice as handsome a brooch this very day; but I'll not have Norah 
suspected, and my missus plagued. There's for you!’ 


He and his wife left the room. Mr Chadwick quietly waited till he was 
out of hearing, and then said to his wife, 'For all Tom's heroics, I'm 
just quietly going for a detective, wench. Thou need'st know nought 
about it.’ 


He went to the police-station and made a statement of the case. He was 


gratified by the impression which the evidence against Norah seemed 
to make. The men all agreed in his opinion, and steps were to be 
immediately taken to find out where she was. Most probably, as they 
suggested, she had gone at once to the man, who, to all appearance, 
was her lover. When Mr Chadwick asked how they would find her out, 
they smiled, shook their heads, and spoke of mysterious but infallible 
ways and means. He returned to his nephew's house with a very 
comfortable opinion of his own sagacity. He was met by his wife with a 
penitent face. 


‘Oh, master, I've found my brooch! It was just sticking by its pin in 
the flounce of my brown silk, that | wore yesterday. | took it off in 
a hurry, and it must have caught in it; and | hung up my gown in 
the closet. Just now, when | was going to fold it up, there was the 
brooch! | am very vexed, but | never dreamt but what it was lost!’ 


Her husband, muttering something very like 'Confound thee and thy 
brooch too! | wish I'd never given it thee,’ snatched up his hat, and 
rushed back to the station, hoping to be in time to stop the police 
from searching for Norah. But a detective was already gone off on the 
errand. 


Where was Norah? Half mad with the strain of the fearful secret, she 
had hardly slept through the night for thinking what must be done. 
Upon this terrible state of mind had come Ailsie's questions, showing 
that she had seen the Man, as the unconscious child called her father. 
Lastly came the suspicion of her honesty. She was little less than 

crazy as she ran upstairs and dashed on her bonnet and shawl; leaving 
all else, even her purse, behind her. In that house she would not 

stay. That was all she knew or was clear about. She would not even see 
the children again, for fear it should weaken her. She dreaded above 
everything Mr Frank's return to claim his wife. She could not tell 

what remedy there was for a sorrow so tremendous, for her to stay to 
witness. The desire of escaping from the coming event was a stronger 
motive for her departure, than her soreness about the suspicions 
directed against her; although this last had been the final goad 

to the course she took. She walked a way almost at headlong speed; 
sobbing as she went, as she had not dared to do during the past night 
for fear of exciting wonder in those who might hear her. Then she 
stopped. An idea came into her mind that she would leave London 
altogether, and betake herself to her native town of Liverpool. She 

felt in her pocket for her purse as she drew near the Euston Square 
station with this intention. She had left it at home. Her poor head 
aching, her eyes swollen with crying, she had to stand still, and 

think, as well as she could, where next she should bend her steps. 
Suddenly the thought flashed into her mind that she would go and find 
out poor Mr Frank. She had been hardly kind to him the night before, 
though her heart had bled for him ever since. She remembered his 
telling her, when she inquired for his address, almost as she had 
pushed him out of the door, of some hotel in a street not far distant 


from Euston Square. Thither she went: with what intention she scarcely 
knew, but to assuage her conscience by telling him how much she 
pitied him. In her present state she felt herself unfit to counsel, 

or restrain, or assist, or do aught else but sympathize and weep. The 
people of the inn said such a person had been there; had arrived only 
the day before; had gone out soon after arrival, leaving his luggage 

in their care; but had never come back. Norah asked for leave to sit 
down, and await the gentleman's return. The landlady--pretty secure in 
the deposit of luggage against any probable injury--showed her into 

a room, and quietly locked the door on the outside. Norah was utterly 
worn out, and fell asleep--a shivering, starting, uneasy slumber, 

which lasted for hours. 


The detective, meanwhile, had come up with her some time before she 
entered the hotel, into which he followed her. Asking the landlady to 
detain her for an hour or so, without giving any reason beyond showing 
his authority (which made the landlady applaud herself a good deal for 
having locked her in), he went back to the police-station to report 

his proceedings. He could have taken her directly; but his object was, 

if possible, to trace out the man who was supposed to have committed 
the robbery. Then he heard of the discovery of the brooch; and 
consequently did not care to return. 


Norah slept till even the summer evening began to close in, Then 
started up. Someone was at the door. It would be Mr Frank; and she 
dizzily pushed back her ruffled grey hair which had fallen over her 

eyes, and stood looking to see him. Instead, there came in Mr Openshaw 
and a policeman. 


‘This is Norah Kennedy,' said Mr Openshaw. 


‘Oh, sir,’ said Norah, 'l did not touch the brooch; indeed | did not. 

Oh, sir, | cannot live to be thought so badly of'; and very sick 

and faint, she suddenly sank down on the ground. To her surprise, Mr 
Openshaw raised her up very tenderly. Even the policeman helped to lay 
her on the sofa; and, at Mr Openshaw's desire, he went for some wine 
and sandwiches; for the poor gaunt woman lay there almost as if dead 
with weariness and exhaustion. 


‘Norah,' said Mr Openshaw, in his kindest voice, 'the brooch is found. 
It was hanging to Mrs Chadwick's gown. | beg your pardon. Most truly 
| beg your pardon, for having troubled you about it. My wife is almost 
broken-hearted. Eat, Norah--or, stay, first drink this glass of wine,’ 
said he, lifting her head, and pouring a little down her throat. 


As she drank, she remembered where she was, and who she was waiting 
for. She suddenly pushed Mr Openshaw away, Saying, 'Oh, sir, you must 
go. You must not stop a minute. If he comes back, he will kill you.' 


‘Alas, Norah! | do not know who "he" is. But someone is gone away who 


will never come back: someone who knew you, and whom | am afraid you 
cared for.' 


‘| don't understand you, sir,’ said Norah, her master's kind and 

sorrowful manner bewildering her yet more than his words. The 
policeman had left the room at Mr Openshaw's desire, and they two were 
alone. 


‘You know what | mean, when | say someone is gone who will never come 
back. | mean that he is dead!’ 


‘Who?’ said Norah, trembling all over. 
‘A poor man has been found in the Thames this morning--drowned.' 
‘Did he drown himself?' asked Norah, solemnly. 


‘God only knows,' replied Mr Openshaw, in the same tone. 'Your name 
and address at our house were found in his pocket; that, and his 
purse, were the only things that were found upon him. | am sorry to 
say it, my poor Norah; but you are required to go and identify him.’ 


‘To what?' asked Norah. 


'To say who it is. It is always done, in order that some reason may be 
discovered for the suicide--if suicide it was. | make no doubt, he was 

the man who came to see you at our house last night. It is very sad, | 
know.' He made pauses between each little clause, in order to try and 
bring back her senses, which he feared were wandering--so wild and sad 
was her look. 


‘Master Openshaw,’ said she, at last, 'I've a dreadful secret to tell 
you--only you must never breathe it to anyone, and you and | must hide 
it away for ever. | thought to have done it all by myself, but | see 

| cannot. Yon poor man--yes! the dead, drowned creature is, | fear, Mr 
Frank, my mistress's first husband!’ 


Mr Openshaw sat down, as if shot. He did not speak; but, after a 
while, he signed to Norah to go on. 


‘He came to me the other night, when--God be thanked!--you were all 
away at Richmond. He asked me if his wife was dead or alive. | was 

a brute, and thought more of your all coming home than of his sore 
trial; | sooke out sharp, and said she was married again, and very 
content and happy. | all but turned him away: and now he lies dead and 
cold.' 


‘God forgive me!' said Mr Openshaw. 


‘God forgive us all!' said Norah. 'Yon poor man needs forgiveness, 


perhaps, less than any one among us. He had been among the 
savages--shipwrecked--I know not what--and he had written letters 
which had never reached my poor missus. ' 


'He saw his child!' 


‘He saw her--yes! | took him up, to give his thoughts another start; 

for | believed he was going mad on my hands. | came to seek him here, 

as | more than half promised. My mind misgave me when | heard he never 
came in. Oh, sir, it must be him! 


Mr Openshaw rang the bell. Norah was almost too much stunned to wonder 
at what he did. He asked for writing materials, wrote a letter, and 
then said to Norah: 


‘Lam writing to Alice, to say | shall be unavoidably absent for a 

few days; that | have found you; that you are well, and send her your 
love, and will come home tomorrow. You must go with me to the police 
court; you must identify the body; | will pay high to keep names and 
details out of the papers.’ 


‘But where are you going, sir?’ 
He did not answer her directly. Then he said: 


‘Norah! | must go with you, and look on the face of the man whom | 
have so injured--unwittingly, it is true; but it seems to me as if | 

had killed him. | will lay his head in the grave as if he were my only 
brother: and how he must have hated me! | cannot go home to my wife 
till all that | can do for him is done. Then | go with a dreadful 

secret on my mind. | shall never speak of it again, after these days 

are over. | Know you will not, either.’ He shook hands with her; and 
they never named the subject again, the one to the other. 


Norah went home to Alice the next day. Not a word was said on the 
cause of her abrupt departure a day or two before. Alice had been 
charged by her husband, in his letter, not to allude to the supposed 
theft of the brooch; so she, implicitly obedient to those whom she 
loved both by nature and habit, was entirely silent on the subject, 
only treated Norah with the most tender respect, as if to make up for 
unjust suspicion. 


Nor did Alice inquire into the reason why Mr Openshaw had been absent 
during his uncle and aunt's visit, after he had once said that it was 
unavoidable. He came back grave and quiet; and from that time forth 

was curiously changed. More thoughtful, and perhaps less active; 

quite as decided in conduct, but with new and different rules for the 
guidance of that conduct. Towards Alice he could hardly be more kind 

than he had always been; but he now seemed to look upon her as someone 
sacred, and to be treated with reverence, as well as tenderness. He 


throve in business, and made a large fortune, one half of which was 
settled upon her. 


Long years after these events--a few months after her mother 
died--Ailsie and her ‘father’ (as she always called Mr Openshaw) 
drove to a cemetery a little way out of town, and she was carried to 

a certain mound by her maid, who was then sent back to the carriage. 
There was a headstone, with F.W. and a date upon it. That was all. 
Sitting by the grave, Mr Openshaw told her the story; and for the sad 
fate of that poor father whom she had never seen, he shed the only 
tears she ever saw fall from his eyes. 
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The Dragon-Queen of Jupiter 
By Leigh Brackett 


More feared than the deadly green snakes, 
the hideous red beetles of that outpost of 
Earth Empire, was the winged dragon-queen 
of Jupiter and her white Legions of Doom. 


[Transcriber's Note: This etext was produced from 
Planet Stories Summer 1941. 
Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that 
the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed. ] 


Tex stirred uneasily where he lay on the parapet, staring into the 
heavy, Jupiterian fog. The greasy moisture ran down the fort wall, 
lay rank on his lips. With a sigh for the hot, dry air of Texas, and 

a curse for the adventure-thirst that made him leave it, he shifted 
his short, steel-hard body and wrinkled his sandy-red brows in the 
never-ending effort to see. 


A stifled cough turned his head. He whispered. "Hi, Breska." 


The Martian grinned and lay down beside him. His skin was wind-burned 


like Tex's, his black eyes nested in wrinkles caused by squinting 
against sun and blowing dust. 


For a second they were silent, feeling the desert like a bond between 
them. Then Breska, mastering his cough, grunted: 


"They're an hour late now. What's the matter with 'em?" 


Tex was worried, too. The regular dawn attack of the swamp-dwellers was 
long overdue. 


"Reckon they're thinking up some new tricks," he said. "I sure wish our 
relief would get here. | could use a vacation." 


Breska's teeth showed a cynical flash of white. 


"If they don't come soon, it won't matter. At that, starving is 
pleasanter than beetle-bombs, or green snakes. Hey, Tex. Here comes the 
Skipper." 


Captain John Smith--Smith was a common name in the Volunteer 
Legion--crawled along the catwalk. There were new lines of strain on 
the officer's gaunt face, and Tex's uneasiness grew. 


He knew that supplies were running low. Repairs were urgently needed. 
Wasn't the relief goin' to come at all? 


But Captain Smith's pleasant English voice was as calm as though he 
were discussing cricket-scores in a comfortable London club. 


"Any sign of the beggars, Tex?" 
"No, sir. But | got a feeling..." 
"H'm. Yes. We all have. Well, keep a sharp...." 


A scream cut him short. It came from below in the square compound. Tex 
shivered, craning down through the rusty netting covering the well. 


He'd heard screams like that before. 


A man ran across the greasy stones, tearing at something on his wrist. 
Other men ran to help him, the ragged remnant of the force that had 
marched into new Fort Washington three months before, the first 
garrison. 


The tiny green snake on the man's wrist grew incredibly. By the time 
the first men reached it, it had whipped a coil around its victim's 
neck. Faster than the eye could follow, it shifted its fangs from 

wrist to throat. 


The man seemed suddenly to go mad. He drew his knife and slashed at his 
comrades, screaming, keeping them at bay. 


Then, abruptly, he collapsed. The green snake, now nearly ten feet 
long, whipped free and darted toward a drainage tunnel. Shouting men 
surrounded it, drawing rapid-fire pistols, but Captain Smith called out: 


"Don't waste your ammunition, men!" 


Startled faces looked up. And in that second of respite, the snake 
coiled and butted its flat-nosed head against the grating. 


In a shower of rust-flakes it fell outward, and the snake was gone like 
a streak of green fire. 


Tex heard Breska cursing in a low undertone. A sudden silence had 

fallen on the compound. Men fingered the broken grating, white-faced as 
they realized what it meant. There would be no metal for repairs until 
the relief column came. 


It was hard enough to bring bare necessities over the wild terrain. And 
air travel was impracticable due to the miles-thick clouds and magnetic 
vagaries. There would be no metal, no ammunition. 


Tex swore. "Reckon I'll never get used to those varmints, Captain. The 
rattlers back home was just kid's toys." 


"Simple enough, really." Captain Smith spoke absently, his gray eyes 
following the sag of the rusty netting below. 


"The green snakes, like the planarians, decrease evenly in size with 
starvation. They also have a vastly accelerated metabolism. When they 
get food, which happens to be blood, they simply shoot out to their 
normal size. An injected venom causes their victims to fight off help 
until the snake has fed." 


Breska snarled. "Cute trick the swamp men thought up, starving those 
things and then slipping them in on us through the drain pipes. They're 
so tiny you miss one, every once in a while." 


"And then you get that." Tex nodded toward the corpse. "I wonder who 
the war-chief is. I'd sure like to get a look at him." 


"Yes," said Captain Smith. "So would I." 


He turned to go, crawling below the parapet. You never knew what 
might come out of the fog at you, if you showed a target. The body was 
carried out to the incinerator as there was no ceremony about burials 
in this heat. A blob of white caught Tex's eye as a face strained 


upward, watching the officer through the rusty netting. 


Tex grunted. "There's your countryman, Breska. I'd say he isn't so sold 
on the idea of making Venus safe for colonists." 


"Oh, lay off him, Tex." Breska was strangled briefly by a fit of 
coughing. "He's just a kid, he's homesick, and he's got the wheezes, 
like me. This lowland air isn't good for us. But just wait till we 

knock sense into these white devils and settle the high plateaus." 


If he finished, Tex didn't hear him. The red-haired Westerner was 
staring stiffly upward, clawing for his gun. 


* * * * * 


He hadn't heard or seen a thing. And now the fog was full of thundering 
wings and shrill screams of triumph. Below the walls, where the 
ground-mist hung in stagnant whorls, a host of half-seen bodies crowded 
out of the wilderness into which no civilized man had ever gone. 


The rapid-fire pistol bucked and snarled in Tex's hand. Captain Smith, 
lying on his belly, called orders in his crisp, unhurried voice. C 

Battery on the northeast corner cut in with a chattering roar, spraying 
explosive bullets upward, followed by the other three whose duty it was 
to keep the air clear. 


Tex's heart thumped. Powder-smoke bit his nostrils. Breska began to 
whistle through his teeth, a song that Tex had taught him, called, "The 
Lone Prairee." 


The ground-strafing crews got their guns unlimbered, and mud began to 
splash up from below. But it wasn't enough. The gun emplacements were 
only half manned, the remainder of the depopulated garrison having been 
off-duty down in the compound. 


The Jupiterians were swarming up the incline on which the fort stood, 
attacking from the front and fanning out along the sides when they 

reached firm ground. The morasses to the east and west were absolutely 
impassable even to the swamp-men, which was what made Fort Washington 
a strategic and envied stronghold. 


Tex watched the attackers with mingled admiration and hatred. They had 
guts; the kind the Red Indians must have had, back in the old days in 
America. They had cruelty, too, and a fiendish genius for thinking up 
tricks. 


If the relief column didn't come soon, there might be one trick too 
many, and the way would be left open for a breakthrough. The thin, 
hard-held line of frontier posts could be flanked, cut off, and 
annihilated. 


Tex shuddered to think what that would mean for the colonists, already 
coming hopefully into the fertile plateaus. 


A sluggish breeze rolled the mist south into the swamps, and Tex got 
his first clear look at the enemy. His heart jolted sharply. 


This was no mere raid. This was an attack. 


Hordes of tall warriors swarmed toward the walls, pale skinned giants 
from the Sunless Land with snow-white hair coiled in warclubs at the 
base of the skull. They wore girdles of reptile skin, and carried bags 
slung over their brawny shoulders. In their hands they carried clubs 
and crude bows. 


Beside them, roaring and hissing, came their war-dogs; semi-erect 
reptiles with prehensile paws, their powerful tails armed with 
artificial spikes of bone. 


Scaling ladders banged against the walls. Men and beasts began to 
climb, covered by companions on the ground who hurled grenades of baked 
mud from their bags. 


"Beetle-bombs!" yelled Tex. "Watch yourselves!" 


He thrust one ladder outward, and fired point-blank into a dead-white 
face. A flying clay ball burst beside the man who fired the nearest 
ground gun, and in a split second every inch of bare flesh was covered 
by a sheath of huge scarlet beetles. 


Tex's freckled face hardened. The man's screams knifed upward through 
the thunder of wings. Tex put a bullet carefully through his head and 
tumbled the body over the parapet. Some of the beetles were shaken off, 
and he glimpsed bone, already bare and gleaming. 


Missiles rained down from above; beetle-bombs, green snakes made 
worm-size by starvation. The men were swarming up from the compound 
now, but the few seconds of delay almost proved fatal. 


The aerial attackers were plain in the thinning mist--lightly-built men 
mounted on huge things that were half bird, half lizard. 


The rusty netting jerked, catching the heavy bodies of man and lizard 
shot down by the guns. Tex held his breath. That net was all that 
protected them from a concerted dive attack that would give the natives 
a foot-hold inside the walls. 


A gun in A Battery choked into silence. Rust, somewhere in the 
mechanism. No amount of grease could keep it out. 


Breska swore sulphurously and stamped a small green thing flat. Red 
beetles crawled along the stones--thank God the things didn't fly. Men 
fought and died with the snakes. Another gun suddenly cut out. 


Tex fired steadily at fierce white heads thrust above the parapet. The 
man next to him stumbled against the infested stones. The voracious 
scarlet flood surged over him, and in forty seconds his uniform sagged 
on naked bones. 


Breska's shout warned Tex aside as a lizard fell on the catwalk. Its 
rider pitched into the stream of beetles and began to die. Wings beat 
close overhead, and Tex crouched, aiming upward. 


His freckled face relaxed in a stare of utter unbelief. 


* * * * * 


She was beautiful. Pearl-white thighs circling the gray-green barrel 
of her mount, silver hair streaming from under a snake-skin diadem 
set with the horns of a swamp-rhino, a slim body clad in girdle and 
breast-plates of irridescent scales. 


Her face was beautiful, too, like a mask cut from pearl. But her eyes 
were like pale-green flames, and the silver brows above them were drawn 
into a straight bar of anger. 


Tex had never seen such cold, fierce hate in any living creature, even 
a rattler coiled to strike. 


His gun was aimed, yet somehow he couldn't pull the trigger. When he 
had collected his wits, she was gone, swooping like a stunting flyer 
through the fire of the guns. She bore no weapons, only what looked 
like an ancient hunting-horn. 


Tex swore, very softly. He knew what that horned diadem meant. 
This was the war chief! 


The men had reached the parapet just in time. Tex blasted the head from 
a miniature Tyrannosaurus, dodged the backlash of the spiked tail, and 
threw down another ladder. Guns snarled steadily, and corpses were 
piling up at the foot of the wall. 


Tex saw the woman urge her flying mount over the pit of the compound, 
saw her searching out the plan of the place--the living quarters, the 
water tanks, the kitchen, the radio room. 


Impelled by some inner warning that made him forget all reluctance to 
war against a woman, Tex fired. 


The bullet clipped a tress of her silver hair. Eyes like pale green 
flames burned into his for a split second, and her lips drew back from 
reptilian teeth, white, small, and pointed. 


Then she whipped her mount into a swift spiral climb and was gone, 
flashing through streamers of mist and powder-smoke. 


A second later Tex heard the mellow notes of her horn, and the 
attackers turned and vanished into the swamp. 


As quickly as that, it was over. Yet Tex, panting and wiping the sticky 
sweat from his forehead, wasn't happy. 


He wished she hadn't smiled. 


Men with blow-torches scoured the fort clean of beetles and green 
snakes. One party sprayed oil on the heaps of bodies below and fired 
them. The netting was cleared, their own dead burned. 


Tex, who was a corporal, got his men together, and his heart sank as he 
counted them. Thirty-two left to guard a fort that should be garrisoned 
by seventy. 


Another attack like that, and there might be none. Yet Tex had an 

uneasy feeling that the attack had more behind it than the mere attempt 
to carry the fort by storm. He thought of the woman whose brain had 
evolved all these hideous schemes--the beetle-bombs, the green snakes. 
She hadn't risked her neck for nothing, flying in the teeth of four 
batteries. 


He had salvaged the lock of silver hair his bullet had clipped. Now it 
seemed almost to stir with malign life in his pocket. 


Captain John Smith came out of the radio room. The officer's gaunt 
face was oddly still, his gray eyes like chips of stone. 


"At ease," he said. His pleasant English voice had that same quality of 
dead stillness. 


"Word has just come from Regional Headquarters. The swamp men have 
attacked in force east of us, and have heavily beseiged Fort Nelson. 
Our relief column had been sent to relieve them. 


“More men are being readied, but it will take at least two weeks for 
any help to reach us." 


* * * * * 


Tex heard the hard-caught breaths as the news took the men like a jolt 
in the belly. And he saw eyes sliding furtively aside to the dense 


black smoke pouring up from the incinerator, to the water tanks, and to 
the broken grating. 


Somebody whimpered. Tex heard Breska snarl, "Shut up!" The whimperer 
was Kuna, the young Martian who had stared white-faced at the captain a 
short while before. 


Captain Smith went on. 


"Our situation is serious. However, we can hold out another fortnight. 
Supplies will have to be rationed still further, and we must conserve 
ammunition and man-power as much as possible. But we must all remember 
this. 


"Help is coming. Headquarters are doing all they can." 


"With the money they have," said Breska sourly, in Tex's ear. "Damn the 
taxpayers!" 


"... and we've only to hold out a few days longer. After all, we 
volunteered for this job. Jupiter is a virgin planet. It's savage, 
uncivilized, Knowing no law but brute force. But it can be built into a 
great new world. 


"If we do our jobs well, some day these swamps will be drained, the 
jungles cleared, the natives civilized. The people of Earth and Mars 
will find new hope and freedom here. It's up to us." 


The captain's grim, gaunt face relaxed, and his eyes twinkled. 


"Pity we're none of us using our right names," he said. "Because | 
think we're going to get them in the history books!" 


The men laughed. The tension was broken. "Dismissed," said Captain 
Smith, and strolled off to his quarters. Tex turned to Breska. 


The Martian, his leathery dark face set, was gripping the arms of his 
young countryman, the only other Martian in the fort. 


"Listen," hissed Breska, his teeth showing white like a dog's fangs. 
"Get hold of yourself! If you don't, you'll get into trouble." 


Kuna trembled, his wide black eyes watching the smoke from the bodies 
roll up into the fog. His skin lacked the leathery burn of Breska's. 

Tex guessed that he came from one of the Canal cities, where things 
were softer. 


"| don't want to die," said Kuna softly. "I don't want to die in this 
rotten fog." 


"Take it easy, kid." Tex rubbed the sandy-red stubble on his chin and 
grinned. "The Skipper'll get us through okay. He's aces." 


"Maybe." Kuna's eyes wandered round to Tex. "But why should | take the 
chance?" 


He was shaken suddenly by a fit of coughing. When he spoke again, his 
voice had risen and grown tight as a violin string. 


"Why should | stay here and cough my guts out for something that will 
never be anyway?" 


"Because," said Breska grimly, "on Mars there are men and women 
breaking their backs and their hearts, to get enough bread out of the 
deserts. You're a city man, Kuna. Have you ever seen the famines that 
sweep the drylands? Have you ever seen men with their ribs cutting 
through the skin? Women and children with faces like skulls? 


"That's why I'm here, coughing my guts out in this stinking fog. 
Because people need land to grow food on, and water to grow it with." 


Kuna's dark eyes rolled, and Tex frowned. He'd seen that same starry 
look in the eyes of cattle on the verge of a stampede. 


"What's the bellyache?" he said sharply. "You volunteered, didn't you?" 


"| didn't know what it meant," Kuna whispered, and coughed. "I'll die 
if | stay here. | don't want to die!" 


"What," Breska said gently, "are you going to do about it?" 

Kuna smiled. "She was beautiful, wasn't she, Tex?" 

The Texan started. "I reckon she was, kid. What of it?” 

"You have a lock of her hair. | saw you pick it from the net. The 

net'll go out soon, like the grating did. Then there won't be anything 
to keep the snakes and beetles off of us. She'll sit up there and watch 
us die, and laugh. 

"But | won't die, | tell you! | won't!" 

He shuddered in Breska's hands, and began to laugh. The laugh rose 
to a thin, high scream like the wailing of a panther. Breska hit him 
accurately on the point of the jaw. 


"Cafard," he grunted, as some of the men came running. "He'll come 
round all right." 


He dragged Kuna to the dormitory, and came back doubled up with 


coughing from the exertion. Tex saw the pain in his dark face. 


"Say," he murmured, "you'd better ask for leave when the relief gets 
here." 


"_If_ it gets here," gasped the Martian. "That attack at Fort Nelson 
was just a feint to draw off our reinforcements." 


Tex nodded. "Even if the varmints broke through there, they'd be 
stopped by French River and the broken hills beyond it." 


A map of Fort Washington's position formed itself in his mind; the 

stone blockhouse commanding a narrow tongue of land between strips of 
impassable swamp, barring the way into the valley. The valley led back 
into the uplands, splitting so that one arm ran parallel to the swamps 

for many miles. 


To fierce and active men like the swamp-dwellers, it would be no trick 
to swarm down that valley, take Fort Albert and Fort George by surprise 
in a rear attack, and leave a gap in the frontier defenses that could 
never be closed in time. 


And then hordes of white-haired warriors would swarm out, led by that 
beautiful fury on the winged lizard, rouse the more lethargic pastoral 
tribes against the colonists, and sweep outland Peoples from the face 
of Venus. 


"They could do it, too," Tex muttered. "They outnumber us a thousand to 
one." 


"And," added Breska viciously, "the lousy taxpayers won't even give us 
decent equipment to fight with." 


Tex grinned. "Armies are always step-children. | guess the sheep just 
never did like the goats, anyhow." He shrugged. "Better keep an eye on 
Kuna. He might try something." 


"What could he do? If he deserts, they'll catch him trying to skip out, 
if the savages don't get him first. He won't try it." 


But in the morning Kuna was gone, and the lock of silver hair in Tex's 
pocket was gone with him. 


* * * * * 


Five hot, steaming days dragged by. The water sank lower and lower 
in the tank. Flakes of rust dropped from every metal surface at the 
slightest touch. 


Tex squatted on a slimy block of stone in the compound, trying to 


forget hunger and thirst in the task of sewing a patch on his pants. 
Fog gathered in droplets on the reddish hairs of his naked legs, 
covered his face with a greasy patina. 


Breska crouched beside him, coughing in deep, slow spasms. Out under 
the sagging net, men were listlessly washing underwear in a tub of 

boiled swamp water. The stuff held some chemical that caused a stubborn 
sickness no matter what you did to it. 


Tex looked at it thirstily. "Boy!" he muttered. "What | wouldn't give 
for just one glass of ice water!" 


"Shut up," growled Breska. "At least, I've quit being hungry." 


He coughed, his dark face twisted in pain. Tex sighed, trying to ignore 
the hunger that chewed his own belly like a prisoned wolf. 


Nine more days to go. Food and water cut to the barest minimum. Gun 
parts rusting through all the grease they could put on. The strands of 
the net were perilously thin. Even the needle in his hand was rusted so 
that it tore the cloth. 


Of the thirty-one men left after Kuna deserted, they had lost seven; 

four by green snakes slipped in through broken drain gratings, three 

by beetle-bombs tossed over the parapet. There had been no further 
attacks. In the dark, fog-wrapped nights, swamp men smeared with black 
mud crept silently under the walls, delivered their messages of death, 
and vanished. 


In spite of the heat, Tex shivered. How much longer would this silent 

war go on? The swamp-men had to clear the fort before the relief column 
came. Where was Kuna, and why had he stolen that lock of hair? And what 
scheme was the savage beauty who led these devils hatching out? 


Water slopped in the tub. Somebody cursed because the underwear never 
dried in this lousy climate. The heat of the hidden sun seeped down in 
stifling waves. 

And suddenly a guard on the parapet yelled. 


"Something coming out of the swamp! Man the guns!" 


Tex hauled his pants on and ran with the others. Coming up beside the 
lookout, he drew his pistol and waited. 


Something was crawling up the tongue of dry land toward the fort. At 
first he thought it was one of the scaly war-dogs. Then he caught a 
gleam of scarlet collar-facings, and shouted. 


"Hold your fire, men! It's Kuna!" 


The grey, stooped thing came closer, going on hands and knees, its dark 
head hanging. Tex heard Breska's harsh breathing beside him. Abruptly 
the Martian turned and ran down the steps. 


"Don't go out there, Breska!" Tex yelled. "It may be a trap." But the 
Martian went on, tugging at the rusty lugs that held the postern gate. 
It came open, and he went out. 


Tex sent men down to guard it, fully expecting white figures to burst 
from the fog and attempt to force the gate. 


Breska reached the crawling figure, hauled it erect and over one 
shoulder, and started back at a stumbling run. Still there was no 

attack. Tex frowned, assailed by some deep unease. If Kuna had gone 
into the swamps, he should never have returned alive. There was a trap 
here somewhere, a concealed but deadly trick. 


Silence. The rank mist lay in lazy coils. Not a leaf rustled in the 
swamp edges. 


Tex swore and ran down the steps. Breska fell through the gate and 
sagged down, coughing blood, and it was Tex who caught Kuna. 


The boy lay like a grey skeleton in his arms, the bones of his face 
almost cutting the skin. His mouth was open. His tongue was black and 
swollen, like that of a man dying of thirst. 


Kuna's sunken, fever-yellowed eyes opened. They found the tub, in which 
soiled clothing still floated. 


With a surge of strength that took Tex completely by surprise, the boy 
broke from him and ran to the water, plunging his face in and gulping 
like an animal. 


Tex pulled him away. Kuna sagged down, sobbing. There was something 
wrong about his face, but Tex couldn't think what. 


"Won't let me drink," he whispered. "Still won't let me drink. Got to 
have water." He clawed at Tex. "Water!" 


Tex sent someone after it, trying to think what was strange about Kuna, 
scowling. There were springs of sweet water in the swamps, and even the 
natives couldn't drink the other. Was it simply the desire to torture 

that had made them deny the deserter water? 

Tex caught the boy's collar. "How did you get away?" 


But Kuna struggled to his knees. "Breska," he gasped. "Breska!" 


The older man looked at him, wiping blood from his lips. Kuna said 
something in Martian, retched, choked on his own blood, and fell over. 
Tex knew he was dead. 


"What did he say, Breska?" 
The Martian's teeth showed briefly white. 


"He said he wished he'd had my guts." His expression changed abruptly. 
He caught Tex's shoulder. 


"Look, Tex! Look at the water!" 


* * * * * 


Where there had been nearly a full tub, there was now only a little 
moisture left in the bottom. While Tex watched, that too disappeared, 
leaving the wood dry. 


Tex picked up an undershirt. It was as dry as any he'd ever hung in 
the prairie air, back in Texas. He touched his face. The skin was like 
sun-cured leather. His hair had not a drop of fog on it. 


Yet the mist hung as heavy as ever. 


Captain Smith came out of the radio room, looking up at the net and the 
guns. Tex heard him mutter, quite unconsciously. 


"It's the rust that'll beat us. It's the rust that'll lose us Jupiter 
in the end." 


Tex said, "Captain...." 


Smith looked at him, startled. But he never had time to ask what the 
matter was. The lookout yelled. Wings rushed overhead. Guns chattered 
from the parapet. The attack was on. 


Tex ran automatically for the catwalk. Passing Kuna's crumpled body, he 
realized something he should have seen at first. 


“Kuna's body was dry when he came into the fort. All dry, even his 
clothes." And then, "Why did the swamp-men wait until he was safely 
inside and the door closed to attack?" 


With a quarter of their guns disabled and two-thirds of their garrison 
gone, they still held superiority due to their position and powerful 
weapons. 


There was no concerted attempt to force the walls. Groups of 
white-haired warriors made sallies, hurled beetle-bombs and weighed 


bags of green snakes, and retired into the mist. They lost men, but not 
many. 


In the air, it was different. The weird, half-feathered mounts wheeled 
and swooped, literally diving into the gunbursts, the riders hurling 
missiles with deadly accuracy. And they were dying, men and lizards, by 
the dozen. 


Tex, feeling curiously dazed, fired automatically. Bodies thrashed into 
the net. Rust flakes showered like rain. Looking at the thin strands, 
Tex wondered how long it would hold. 


Abruptly he caught sight of what, subconsciously, he'd been looking 
for. She was there, darting high over the melee, her silver hair 
flying, her body an iridescent pearl in the mist. 


Captain Smith spoke softly. 


"You see what she's up to, Tex? Those flyers are volunteers. Their 
orders are to kill as many of our men as possible before they die 
themselves, but they must fall inside the walls! On the net, Tex. To 
weaken, break it, if possible." 


Tex nodded. "And when it goes...." 


"We go. We haven't enough men to beat them if they should get inside 
the walls." 


Smith brushed his small military mustache, his only sign of 
nervousness. Tex saw him start, saw him touch the bristles wonderingly, 
then finger his skin, his tunic, his hair. 


"Dry," he said, and looked at the fog. "My Lord, dry!" 


"Yes," returned Tex grimly. "Kuna brought it back. He couldn't get wet 
even when he tried to drink. Something that eats water. Even if the net 
holds, we'll die of thirst before we're relieved." 


He turned in sudden fury on the distant figure of the woman and emptied 
his gun futilely at her swift-moving body. 


"Save your ammunition," cautioned Smith, and cried out, sharply. 


Tex saw it, the tiny green thing that had fastened on his wrist. He 
pulled his knife and lunged forward, but already the snake had grown 
incredibly. Smith tore at it vainly. 


Tex got in one slash, felt his knife slip futilely on rubbery flesh of 
enormous contractile power. Then the venom began to work. A mad look 
twisted the officer's face. His gun rose and began to spit bullets. 


Grimly, Tex shot the gun out of Smith's hand, and struck down with the 
gun-barrel. Smith fell. But already the snake had thrown a coil round 
his neck and shifted its grip to the jugular. 


Tex sawed at the rubbery flesh. Beaten as though with a heavy whip, he 
stood at last with the body still writhing in his hand. 


Captain Smith was dead, with the snake's jaws buried in his throat. 


Dimly Tex heard the mellow notes of the war-chief's horn. The sky 

cleared of the remnants of the suicide squad. The ground attackers 
vanished into the swamps. And then the woman whirled her mount sharply 
and sped straight for the fort. 


Puffs of smoke burst around her but she was not hit. Low over the 
parapet she came, so that Tex saw the pupils of her pale-green eyes, 
the vital flow of muscles beneath pearly skin. 


He fired, but his gun was empty. 


She flung one hand high in derisive salute, and was gone. And Breska 
spoke softly behind Tex. 


"You're in command now. And there are just the fourteen of us left." 


* * * * * 


Tex stood staring down at the dead and dying caught in the rusty net. 
He felt suddenly tired; so tired that just standing and looking seemed 
too much drain on his wasted strength. 


He didn't want to fight any more. He wanted to drink, to sleep, and 
forget. 


There was only one possible end. His mouth and throat were dry with 
this strange new dryness, his thirst intensified a hundredfold. The 
Swamp men had only to wait. In another week they could take the fort 
without losing a man. 


Even with the reduced numbers of the defenders, this fiendish thing 
would make their remaining water supply inadequate. And then another 
thought struck him. 


Suppose it stayed there, so that even if by some miracle the garrison 
held out, it made holding the fort impossible no matter how many men, 
or how much water there was. 


The men were looking at him. Tex let the dead snake drop to the catwalk 
and vanish under a pall of scarlet beetles. 


"Clean up this mess," said Tex automatically. Breska's black eyes were 
brilliant and very hard. Why didn't the men move? 


"Go on," Tex snapped. "I'm ranking officer here now." 


The men turned to their task with a queer reluctance. One of them, a 
big scar-faced hulk with a mop of hair far redder far than Tex's, stood 
long after the others had gone, watching him out of narrowed green eyes. 


Tex went slowly down into the compound. There were no breaks in the 
net, but another few days of rust would finish them. 


What was the use of fighting on? If they left now, they might get out 
alive. Headquarters could send more men, retake Fort Washington. 


But Headquarters didn't have many men. And the woman with the eyes like 
pale-green flames wouldn't waste any time. 


Some falling body had crushed a beetle-bomb caught in the net. The 
scarlet things were falling like drops of blood on Kuna's body. Tex 
smiled crookedly. In a few seconds there'd be nothing left of the 
flesh Kuna had cherished so dearly. 


And then Tex rubbed freckled hands over his tired blue eyes, wondering 
if he were at last delirious. 


The beetles weren't eating Kuna. 

They swirled around him restlessly, scenting meat, but they didn't 
touch him. His face showed parchment dry under the whorls of fog. And 
suddenly Tex understood. 


"It's because he's dry. They won't touch anything dry." 


Recklessly, he put his own hand down in the scarlet stream. It divided 
and flowed around it, disdaining the parched flesh. 


Tex laughed, a brassy laugh with an edge of hysteria in it. Now 
that they were going to die anyway, they didn't have to worry about 
beetle-bombs. 


Feet, a lot of them, clumped up to where he knelt. The red-haired giant 
with the green eyes stood over him, the men in a sullen, hard-faced 
knot behind him. 


The red-haired man, whose name was Bull, had a gun in his hand. He said 
gruffly, 


"We're leavin', Tex." 


Tex got up. "Yeah?" 
"Yeah. We figure it's no use stayin’. Comin’ with us?" 


Why not? It was his only chance for life. He had no stake in the 
colonies. He'd joined the Legion for adventure. 


Then he looked at Kuna, and at Breska, thinking of all the people of 

two worlds who needed ground to grow food on, and water to grow it 
with. Something, perhaps the ancestor who had died in the Alamo, made 
him shake his sandy head. 


"I reckon not," he said. "And | reckon you ain't, either." 

He was quick on the draw, but Bull had his gun already out. The bullet 
thundered against Tex's skull. The world exploded into fiery darkness, 
through which he heard Breska say, 

"Sure, Bull. Why should | stay here to die for nothing?" 


Tex tried to cry out, but the blackness drowned him. 


He came to lying on the catwalk. His head was bandaged. Frowning, he 
opened his eyes, blinking against the pain. 


Breska hunched over the nearest gun, whistling softly through his 
teeth. "The Lone Prairee." Tex stared incredulously. 


"I--] thought you'd gone with the others." 


Breska grinned. "I just wasn't as dumb as you. | hung behind till they 
were all outside, and then | barred the door. I'd seen you weren't 

dead, and--well, this cough's got me anyway, and | hate forced marches. 
They give me blisters." 


They grinned at each other. Tex said, 

"We're a couple of damn fools, but | reckon we're stuck with it. Okay. 
Let's see how long we can fool 'em." He got up, gingerly. "The Skipper 
had some books in his quarters. Maybe one of 'em would tell what this 
dry stuff is." 

Breska coughed and nodded. "I'll Keep watch." 


Tex's throat burned, but he was afraid to drink. If the water 
evaporated in his mouth as it had in Kuna's.... 


He had to try. Not knowing was worse than knowing. A second later he 
stood with an empty cup in his hand, fighting down panic. 


Half the water had vanished before he got the cup to his mouth. The 
rest never touched his tongue. Yet there was nothing to see, nothing to 
feel. Nothing but dryness. 


He turned and ran for Captain Smith's quarters. 


Hertford's Jungles of Jupiter_, the most comprehensive work ona 
subject still almost unknown, lay between Kelland's Field Tactics_ 
and Alice in Wonderland_. Tex took it down, leafing through it as he 
climbed to the parapet. 


"Here it is," he said suddenly. "'Dry Spots. These are fairly common 
phenomena in certain parts of the swamplands. Seemingly Nature's method 
for preserving the free oxygen balance in the atmosphere, colonies of 
ultra-microscopic animalcules spring up, spreading apparently from 

spores carried by animals which blunder into the dry areas. 


"These animalcules attach themselves to hosts, inanimate or otherwise, 
and absorb all water vapor or still water nearby, utilizing the 

hydrogen in some way not yet determined, and liberating free oxygen. 
They become dormant during the rainy season, apparently unable to cope 
with running water. They expand only within definite limits, and the 

life of each colony runs about three weeks, after which it vanishes.'" 


"The rains start in about a week," said Breska. "Our relief can't 

get here under nine days. They can pick us off with snakes and 
beetle-bombs, or let us go crazy with thirst, let the first shower 

clear out the ani--the whatyoucallits, and move in. Then they can 
slaughter our boys when they come up, and have the whole of Jupiter 
clear." 


Tex told him about Kuna and the beetles. "The snakes probably won't 
touch us, either." He pounded a freckled fist on the stones. "If we 
could find some way to drink, and if the guns and the net didn't rust, 
we might hold them off long enough." 


"If," grunted Breska. "If we were in heaven, we wouldn't have to 
worry." 


* * * * * 


The days that followed blurred into a daze of thirst and ceaseless 
watching. For easier defence, there was only one way down from the 
parapet through the net. They took the least rusted of the guns and 
filled the small gap. They could hold out there until they collapsed, 
or the net gave. 


They wasted several quarts of water in vain attempts to drink. Then 
they gave it up. The final irony of it made Tex laugh. 


"Here we are, being noble till it hurts, and it won't matter a damn. 
The Skipper was right. It's the rust that'll lose us Venus in the 
end--that, and these Dry Spots." 


Food made thirst greater. They stopped eating. They became mere 
skeletons, moving feebly in sweat-box heat. Breska stopped coughing. 


"It's breathing dry air," he said, in a croaking whisper. "It's so 
funny | could laugh." 


A scarlet beetle crawled over Tex's face where he lay beside the 
Martian on the catwalk. He brushed it off, dragging weak fingers across 
his forehead. His skin was dry, but not as dry as he remembered it 
after windy days on the prairie. 


"Funny it hasn't taken more oil out of my skin." He struggled suddenly 
to a sitting position. "Oil! It might work. Oh, God, let it work! It 
must!" 


Breska stared at him out of sunken eyes as he half fell down the steps. 
Then a sound overhead brought the Martian's gaze upward. 


"A scout, Tex! They'll attack!" 


Tex didn't hear him. His whole being was centered on one thing--the 
thing that would mean the difference between life and death. 


Dimly, as he staggered into the room where the oil was kept, Tex heard 
a growing thunder of wings. He groaned. If Breska could only hold out 
for a moment. 


It took all his strength to turn the spigot of the oil drum. It was 
empty. All the stuff had been used to burn bodies. Almost crying, Tex 
crawled to the next one, and the next. It was the fourth drum that 
yielded black, viscous fluid. 


Forcing stiff lips apart, Tex drank. 


If there'd been anything in him, he'd have vomited. The vile stuff 
coated lips, tongue, throat. Outside, Breska's gun cut in sharply. Tex 
dragged himself to the water tank. 


"Running water," he thought. Tilting his head up under the spigot, 
he turned the tap. Water splashed out. Some of it hit his skin and 
vanished. But the rest ran down his oil-filmed throat. He felt it, warm 
and brackish and wonderful, in his stomach. 


He laughed, and let go a cracked rebel yell. Then he turned and lurched 
back outside, toward the steps. 


The net sagged to the weight of white-haired warriors and roaring 
lizards. Breska's gun choked and stammered into silence. Tex groaned in 
utter agony. 


It was too late. The rust had beaten them. 


His freckled, oil-smeared face tightened grimly. Drawing his gun, he 
charged the steps. 


“Where the hell did you go?" snarled Breska. "The ammo belt jammed." He 
grabbed for the other gun set in the narrow gap. 


Then it wasn't rust! And Tex realized something else. There were no 
rust flakes falling from the net. 


Something had stopped the rusting. Before, his physical anguish had 
been too great for him to see that the net strands grew no thinner, 
the gun-barrels no rustier. 


Scraps of the explanation shot through Tex's mind. Breska's cough 
stopping because the air was dried before it reached his lungs. Dry 
stone. Dry clothing. 


Dry metal! The water-eating organisms kept the surface dry. There could 
be no rust. 


"We've licked 'em, Breska! By God, we've licked 'em!" He shouldered the 
Martian out of the way, gripped the triggers of the gun. Shouting over 
the din, he told Breska how to drink, sent him lurching down the steps. 
He could hold the gap alone for a few minutes. 


Looking up, Tex found her, swooping low over the fight, her silver hair 
flying in the wind. Tex shouted at her. 


"You did it! You outsmarted yourself, lady. You showed us the way!" 


Scientists could find out how to harness the Dry Spots to keep off the 
rust, and still let the soldiers drink. 


And some day the swamps would be drained, and men and women would find 
new wealth, new life, new horizons here on Jupiter. 


Breska came back, grinning, and fought the jam out of the gun. White 
bodies began to pile up, mixed with the saurian carcasses of their 
war-dogs. And presently the notes of the war-chief's horn drifted down, 
and the attackers faded back into the swamps. 


And suddenly, wheeling her mount away from the others, the warrior 
woman swooped low over the parapet. Tex held his fire. For a moment he 


thought she was going to dash her lizard into them. Then, at the last 
second, she pulled him up in a thundering climb. 


Her face was a cut-pearl mask of fury, but her pale-green eyes held 
doubt, the beginning of an awed fear. Then she was gone, bent low over 
her mount, her silver hair hiding her face. 


Breska watched her go. "For Mars," he said softly. Then, pounding Tex 
on the chest until he winced. 


Two voices, cracked, harsh, and unmusical, drifted after the retreating 
form of the white-haired war-chief. 


"Oh, bury us not on the lone praire-e-e...." 
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Cicely's Dream 
by Charles W. Chesnutt 


The old woman stood at the back door of the cabin, shading her eyes with 
her hand, and looking across the vegetable garden that ran up to the 
very door. Beyond the garden she saw, bathed in the sunlight, a field of 
corn, just in the ear, stretching for half a mile, its yellow, 

pollen-laden tassels overtopping the dark green mass of broad glistening 
blades; and in the distance, through the faint morning haze of 
evaporating dew, the line of the woods, of a still darker green, meeting 
the clear blue of the summer sky. Old Dinah saw, going down the path, a 
tall, brown girl, in a homespun frock, swinging a slat-bonnet in one 

hand and a splint basket in the other. 


"Oh, Cicely!" she called. 


The girl turned and answered in a resonant voice, vibrating with youth 
and life,---- 


"Yes, granny!" 


"Be sho' and pick a good mess er peas, chile, fer yo' gran'daddy's gwine 
ter be home ter dinner ter-day." 


The old woman stood a moment longer and then turned to go into the 
house. What she had not seen was that the girl was not only young, but 
lithe and shapely as a sculptor's model; that her bare feet seemed to 
spurn the earth as they struck it; that though brown, she was not so 
brown but that her cheek was darkly red with the blood of another race 
than that which gave her her name and station in life; and the old woman 
did not see that Cicely's face was as comely as her figure was superb, 
and that her eyes were dreamy with vague yearnings. 


Cicely climbed the low fence between the garden and the cornfield, and 
started down one of the long rows leading directly away from the house. 
Old Needham was a good ploughman, and straight as an arrow ran the 
furrow between the rows of corn, until it vanished in the distant 
perspective. The peas were planted beside alternate hills of corn, the 
cornstalks serving as supports for the climbing pea-vines. The vines 
nearest the house had been picked more or less clear of the long green 
pods, and Cicely walked down the row for a quarter of a mile, to where 
the peas were more plentiful. And as she walked she thought of her dream 
of the night before. 


She had dreamed a beautiful dream. The fact that it was a beautiful 

dream, a delightful dream, her memory retained very vividly. She was 
troubled because she could not remember just what her dream had been 
about. Of one other fact she was certain, that in her dream she had 

found something, and that her happiness had been bound up with the thing 
she had found. As she walked down the corn-row she ran over in her mind 
the various things with which she had always associated happiness. Had 
she found a gold ring? No, it was not a gold ring--of that she felt 

sure. Was it a soft, curly plume for her hat? She had seen town people 

with them, and had indulged in day-dreams on the subject; but it was not 

a feather. Was it a bright-colored silk dress? No; as much as she had 

always wanted one, it was not a silk dress. For an instant, in a dream, 

she had tasted some great and novel happiness, and when she awoke it was 
dashed from her lips, and she could not even enjoy the memory of it, 
except in a vague, indefinite, and tantalizing way. 


Cicely was troubled, too, because dreams were serious things. Dreams had 
certain meanings, most of them, and some dreams went by contraries. If 
her dream had been a prophecy of some good thing, she had by forgetting 
it lost the pleasure of anticipation. If her dream had been one of those 
that go by contraries, the warning would be in vain, because she would 
not know against what evil to provide. So, with a sigh, Cicely said to 


herself that it was a troubled world, more or less; and having come to a 
promising point, began to pick the tenderest pea-pods and throw them 
into her basket. 


By the time she had reached the end of the line the basket was nearly 
full. Glancing toward the pine woods beyond the rail fence, she saw a 
brier bush loaded with large, luscious blackberries. Cicely was fond of 
blackberries, so she set her basket down, climbed the fence, and was 
soon busily engaged in gathering the fruit, delicious even in its wild 
state. 


She had soon eaten all she cared for. But the berries were still 
numerous, and it occurred to her that her granddaddy would like a 
blackberry pudding for dinner. Catching up her apron, and using it as a 
receptacle for the berries, she had gathered scarcely more than a 
handful when she heard a groan. 


Cicely was not timid, and her curiosity being aroused by the sound, she 
stood erect, and remained in a listening attitude. In a moment the sound 
was repeated, and, gauging the point from which it came, she plunged 
resolutely into the thick underbrush of the forest. She had gone but a 
few yards when she stopped short with an exclamation of surprise and 
concern. 


Upon the ground, under the shadow of the towering pines, a man lay at 
full length,--a young man, several years under thirty, apparently, so 

far as his age could be guessed from a face that wore a short soft 
beard, and was so begrimed with dust and incrusted with blood that 
little could be seen of the underlying integument. What was visible 
showed a skin browned by nature or by exposure. His hands were of even a 
darker brown, almost as dark as Cicely's own. A tangled mass of very 
curly black hair, matted with burs, dank with dew, and clotted with 
blood, fell partly over his forehead, on the edge of which, extending 
back into the hair, an ugly scalp wound was gaping, and, though 
apparently not just inflicted, was still bleeding slowly, as though 
reluctant to stop, in spite of the coagulation that had almost closed 

it. 


Cicely with a glance took in all this and more. But, first of all, she 

saw the man was wounded and bleeding, and the nurse latent in all 
womankind awoke in her to the requirements of the situation. She knew 
there was a spring a few rods away, and ran swiftly to it. There was 
usually a gourd at the spring, but now it was gone. Pouring out the 
blackberries in a little heap where they could be found again, she took 
off her apron, dipped one end of it into the spring, and ran back to the 
wounded man. The apron was clean, and she squeezed a little stream of 
water from it into the man's mouth. He swallowed it with avidity. Cicely 
then knelt by his side, and with the wet end of her apron washed the 
blood from the wound lightly, and the dust from the man's face. Then she 
looked at her apron a moment, debating whether she should tear it or 


not. 


"I'm feared granny ‘Il be mad," she said to herself. "I reckon I 'Il 
jes' use de whole apron." 


So she bound the apron around his head as well as she could, and then 

sat down a moment on a fallen tree trunk, to think what she should do 
next. The man already seemed more comfortable; he had ceased moaning, 
and lay quiet, though breathing heavily. 


"What shall | do with that man?" she reflected. "I don' Know whether 

he 's a w'ite man or a black man. Ef he 's a w'ite man, | oughter go an' 
tell de w'ite folks up at de big house, an' dey 'd take keer of 'im. If 

he 's a black man, | oughter go tell granny. He don' look lack a black 
man somehow er nuther, an' yet he don’ look lack a w'ite man; he 's too 
dahk, an' his hair's too curly. But | mus' do somethin’ wid 'im. He 

can't be lef' here ter die in de woods all by hisse'f. Reckon | 'Il go 

an’ tell granny." 


She scaled the fence, caught up the basket of peas from where she had 
left it, and ran, lightly and swiftly as a deer, toward the house. Her 
short skirt did not impede her progress, and in a few minutes she had 
covered the half mile and was at the cabin door, a slight heaving of her 
full and yet youthful breast being the only sign of any unusual 

exertion. 


Her story was told in a moment. The old woman took down a black bottle 
from a high shelf, and set out with Cicely across the cornfield, toward 
the wounded man. 


As they went through the corn Cicely recalled part of her dream. She had 
dreamed that under some strange circumstances--what they had been was 
still obscure--she had met a young man--a young man whiter than she and 
yet not all white--and that he had loved her and courted her and married 
her. Her dream had been all the sweeter because in it she had first 

tasted the sweetness of love, and she had not recalled it before because 
only in her dream had she known or thought of love as something 
supremely desirable. 


With the memory of her dream, however, her fears revived. Dreams were 
solemn things. To Cicely the fabric of a vision was by no means 

baseless. Her trouble arose from her not being able to recall, though 

she was well versed in dream-lore, just what event was foreshadowed by a 
dream of finding a wounded man. If the wounded man were of her own race, 
her dream would thus far have been realized, and having met the young 
man, the other joys might be expected to follow. If he should turn out 

to be a white man, then her dream was clearly one of the kind that go by 
contraries, and she could expect only sorrow and trouble and pain as the 
proper sequences of this fateful discovery. 


The two women reached the fence that separated the cornfield from the 
pine woods. 


"How is | gwine ter git ovuh dat fence, chile?" asked the old woman. 
"Wait a minute, granny," said Cicely; "I ‘Il take it down." 


It was only an eight-rail fence, and it was a matter of but a few 
minutes for the girl to lift down and lay to either side the ends of the 
rails that formed one of the angles. This done, the old woman easily 
stepped across the remaining two or three rails. It was only a moment 
before they stood by the wounded man. He was lying still, breathing 
regularly, and seemingly asleep. 


"What is he, granny," asked the girl anxiously, "a w'ite man, or not?" 


Old Dinah pushed back the matted hair from the wounded man's brow, and 
looked at the skin beneath. It was fairer there, but yet of a decided 

brown. She raised his hand, pushed back the tattered sleeve from his 
wrist, and then she laid his hand down gently. 


"Mos' lackly he 's a mulatter man f'om up de country somewhar. He don' 
look lack dese yer niggers roun' yere, ner yet lack a w'ite man. But de 
po' boy's in a bad fix, w'ateber he is, an' | 'spec's we bettah do w'at 

we kin fer 'im, an' w'en he comes to he 'II tell us w'at he is--er w'at 

he calls hisse'f. Hol’ 'is head up, chile, an' 1! 'Il po' a drop er dis 

yer liquor down his th'oat; dat ‘Il bring 'im to quicker 'n anything 

e'se | knows." 


Cicely lifted the sick man's head, and Dinah poured a few drops of the 
whiskey between his teeth. He swallowed it readily enough. In a few 
minutes he opened his eyes and stared blankly at the two women. Cicely 
saw that his eyes were large and black, and glistening with fever. 

"How you feelin’, suh?" asked the old woman. 

There was no answer. 


"Is you feelin’ bettah now?" 


The wounded man kept on staring blankly. Suddenly he essayed to put his 
hand to his head, gave a deep groan, and fell back again unconscious. 


"He 's gone ag'in," said Dinah. "I reckon we 'Il hafter tote 'im up ter 
de house and take keer er 'im dere. W'ite folks would n't want ter fool 


wid a nigger man, an' we doan know who his folks is. He 's outer his 
head an' will be fer some time yet, an’ we can't tell nuthin’ 'bout 'im 
tel he comes ter his senses." 


Cicely lifted the wounded man by the arms and shoulders. She was strong, 
with the strength of youth and a sturdy race. The man was pitifully 
emaciated; how much, the two women had not suspected until they raised 
him. They had no difficulty whatever, except for the awkwardness of such 
a burden, in lifting him over the fence and carrying him through the 
cornfield to the cabin. 


They laid him on Cicely's bed in the little lean-to shed that formed a 

room separate from the main apartment of the cabin. The old woman sent 
Cicely to cook the dinner, while she gave her own attention exclusively 

to the still unconscious man. She brought water and washed him as though 
he were a child. 


"Po' boy," she said, "he doan feel lack he 's be'n eatin’ nuff to feed a 
sparrer. He 'pears ter be mos' starved ter def." 


She washed his wound more carefully, made some lint,--the art was well 
known in the sixties,--and dressed his wound with a fair degree of 
Skill. 


"Somebody must ‘a' be'n tryin’ ter put yo' light out, chile," she 

muttered to herself as she adjusted the bandage around his head. "A 
little higher er a little lower, an' you would n' 'a' be'n yere ter tell 

de tale. Dem clo's," she argued, lifting the tattered garments she had 
removed from her patient, "don' b'long 'roun' yere. Dat kinder weavin' 
come f'om down to'ds Souf Ca'lina. | wish Needham 'u'd come erlong. He 
kin tell who dis man is, an’ all erbout 'im." 


She made a bowl of gruel, and fed it, drop by drop, to the sick man. 

This roused him somewhat from his stupor, but when Dinah thought he had 
enough of the gruel, and stopped feeding him, he closed his eyes again 
and relapsed into a heavy sleep that was so closely akin to 
unconsciousness as to be scarcely distinguishable from it. 


When old Needham came home at noon, his wife, who had been anxiously 
awaiting his return, told him in a few words the story of Cicely's 
discovery and of the subsequent events. 


Needham inspected the stranger with a professional eye. He had been 
something of a plantation doctor in his day, and was known far and wide 
for his knowledge of simple remedies. The negroes all around, as well as 
many of the poorer white people, came to him for the treatment of common 
ailments. 


"He 's got a fevuh," he said, after feeling the patient's pulse and 
laying his hand on his brow, "an' we 'Il hafter gib 'im some yarb tea 


an' nuss ‘im tel de fevuh w'ars off. | 'spec'," he added, "dat | knows 
whar dis boy come f'om. He 's mos' lackly one er dem bright mulatters, 
fiom Robeson County--some of 'em call deyse'ves Croatan Injins--w'at's 
been conscripted an’ sent ter wu'k on de fo'tifications down at 
Wimbleton er some’er's er nuther, an' done 'scaped, and got mos' killed 
gittin' erway, an’ wuz n' none too well fed befo', an’ nigh ‘bout 

starved ter def sence. We 'Il hafter hide dis man, er e'se we is lackly 
ter git inter trouble ou'se'ves by harb'rin' ‘im. Ef dey ketch 'im yere, 
dey 's liable ter take 'im out an’ shoot 'im--an' des ez lackly us too." 


Cicely was listening with bated breath. 


"Oh, gran'daddy," she cried with trembling voice, "don' let 'em ketch 
‘im! Hide 'im somewhar." 


"| reckon we ‘Il leave 'im yere fer a day er so. Ef he had come f'om 
roun' yere | 'd be skeered ter keep 'im, fer de w'ite folks 'u'd prob'ly 
be lookin' fer 'im. But | Knows ev'ybody w'at's be'n conscripted fer ten 
miles 'roun', an' dis yere boy don’ b'long in dis neighborhood. W'en 'e 
gits so 'e kin he'p 'isse'f we 'Il put ‘im up in de lof an' hide 'im 

till de Yankees come. Fer dey 're comin’, sho'. | dremp' las’ night dey 
wuz close ter han’, and | hears de w'ite folks talkin’ ter deyse'ves 
‘pout it. An' de time is comin' w'en de good Lawd gwine ter set his 
people free, an’ it ain' gwine ter be long, nuther." 


Needham's prophecy proved true. In less than a week the Confederate 
garrison evacuated the arsenal in the neighboring town of Patesville, 
blew up the buildings, destroyed the ordnance and stores, and retreated 
across the Cape Fear River, burning the river bridge behind them,--two 
acts of war afterwards unjustly attributed to General Sherman's army, 
which followed close upon the heels of the retreating Confederates. 


When there was no longer any fear for the stranger's safety, no more 

pains were taken to conceal him. His wound had healed rapidly, and ina 
week he had been able with some help to climb up the ladder into the 

loft. In all this time, however, though apparently conscious, he had 

said no word to any one, nor had he seemed to comprehend a word that was 
spoken to him. 


Cicely had been his constant attendant. After the first day, during 

which her granny had nursed him, she had sat by his bedside, had fanned 
his fevered brow, had held food and water and medicine to his lips. When 
it was Safe for him to come down from the loft and sit in a chair under 

a spreading oak, Cicely supported him until he was strong enough to walk 
about the yard. When his strength had increased sufficiently to permit 

of greater exertion, she accompanied him on long rambles in the fields 
and woods. 


In spite of his gain in physical strength, the newcomer changed very 
little in other respects. For a long time he neither spoke nor smiled. 


To questions put to him he simply gave no reply, but looked at his 
questioner with the blank unconsciousness of an infant. By and by he 
began to recognize Cicely, and to smile at her approach. The next step 

in returning consciousness was but another manifestation of the same 
sentiment. When Cicely would leave him he would look his regret, and be 
restless and uneasy until she returned. 


The family were at a loss what to call him. To any inquiry as to his 
name he answered no more than to other questions. 


"He come jes' befo' Sherman," said Needham, after a few weeks, "lack 
John de Baptis' befo' de Lawd. | reckon we bettah call 'im John." 


So they called him John. He soon learned the name. As time went on 
Cicely found that he was quick at learning things. She taught him to 
speak her own negro English, which he pronounced with absolute fidelity 
to her intonations; so that barring the quality of his voice, his 

speech was an echo of Cicely's own. 


The summer wore away and the autumn came. John and Cicely wandered in 
the woods together and gathered walnuts, and chinquapins and wild 
grapes. When harvest time came, they worked in the fields side by 
side,--plucked the corn, pulled the fodder, and gathered the dried peas 
from the yellow pea-vines. Cicely was a phenomenal cotton-picker, and 
John accompanied her to the fields and stayed by her hours at a time, 
though occasionally he would complain of his head, and sit under a tree 
and rest part of the day while Cicely worked, the two keeping one 

another always in sight. 


They did not have a great deal of intercourse with other people. Young 
men came to the cabin sometimes to see Cicely, but when they found her 
entirely absorbed in the stranger they ceased their visits. For a time 
Cicely kept him away, as much as possible, from others, because she did 
not wish them to see that there was anything wrong about him. This was 
her motive at first, but after a while she kept him to herself simply 
because she was happier so. He was hers--hers alone. She had found him, 
as Pharaoh's daughter had found Moses in the bulrushes; she had taught 
him to speak, to think, to love. She had not taught him to remember; she 
would not have wished him to; she would have been jealous of any past to 
which he might have proved bound by other ties. Her dream so far had 
come true. She had found him; he loved her. The rest of it would as 

surely follow, and that before long. For dreams were serious things, and 
time had proved hers to have been not a presage of misfortune, but one 
of the beneficent visions that are sent, that we may enjoy by 

anticipation the good things that are in store for us. 


But a short interval of time elapsed after the passage of the warlike 

host that swept through North Carolina, until there appeared upon the 
scene the vanguard of a second army, which came to bring light and the 
fruits of liberty to a land which slavery and the havoc of war had 

brought to ruin. It is fashionable to assume that those who undertook 
the political rehabilitation of the Southern States merely rounded out 

the ruin that the war had wrought--merely ploughed up the desolate land 
and sowed it with salt. Perhaps the gentler judgments of the future may 
recognize that their task was a difficult one, and that wiser and 

honester men might have failed as egregiously. It may even, in time, be 
conceded that some good came out of the carpet-bag governments, as, for 
instance, the establishment of a system of popular education in the 
former slave States. Where it had been a crime to teach people to read 
or write, a schoolhouse dotted every hillside, and the State provided 
education for rich and poor, for white and black alike. Let us lay at 

least this token upon the grave of the carpet-baggers. The evil they did 
lives after them, and the statute of limitations does not seem to run 
against it. It is but just that we should not forget the good. 


Long, however, before the work of political reconstruction had begun, a 
brigade of Yankee schoolmasters and schoolma'ams had invaded Dixie, and 
one of the latter had opened a Freedman's Bureau School in the town of 
Patesville, about four miles from Needham Green's cabin on the 
neighboring sandhills. 


It had been quite a surprise to Miss Chandler's Boston friends when she 
had announced her intention of going South to teach the freedmen. Rich, 
accomplished, beautiful, and a social favorite, she was giving up the 
comforts and luxuries of Northern life to go among hostile strangers, 
where her associates would be mostly ignorant negroes. Perhaps she might 
meet occasionally an officer of some Federal garrison, or a traveler 

from the North; but to all intents and purposes her friends considered 

her as going into voluntary exile. But heroism was not rare in those 

days, and Martha Chandler was only one of the great multitude whose 
hearts went out toward an oppressed race, and who freely poured out 
their talents, their money, their lives,--whatever God had given 

them,--in the sublime and not unfruitful effort to transform three 

millions of slaves into intelligent freemen. Miss Chandler's friends 

knew, too, that she had met a great sorrow, and more than suspected that 
out of it had grown her determination to go South. 


When Cicely Green heard that a school for colored people had been 
opened at Patesville she combed her hair, put on her Sunday frock and 
such bits of finery as she possessed, and set out for town early the 
next Monday morning. 


There were many who came to learn the new gospel of education, which was 
to be the cure for all the freedmen's ills. The old and gray-haired, the 
full-grown man and woman, the toddling infant,--they came to acquire the 


new and wonderful learning that was to make them the equals of the white 
people. It was the teacher's task, by no means an easy one, to select 

from this incongruous mass the most promising material, and to 

distribute among them the second-hand books and clothing that were sent, 
largely by her Boston friends, to aid her in her work; to find out what 

they knew, to classify them by their intelligence rather than by their 
knowledge, for they were all lamentably ignorant. Some among them were 
the children of parents who had been free before the war, and of these 
some few could read and one or two could write. One paragon, who could 
repeat the multiplication table, was immediately promoted to the 

position of pupil teacher. 


Miss Chandler took a liking to the tall girl who had come so far to sit 
under her instruction. There was a fine, free air in her bearing, a 
lightness in her step, a sparkle in her eye, that spoke of good 
blood,--whether fused by nature in its own alembic, out of material 
despised and spurned of men, or whether some obscure ancestral strain, 
the teacher could not tell. The girl proved intelligent and learned 

rapidly, indeed seemed almost feverishly anxious to learn. She was 
quiet, and was, though utterly untrained, instinctively polite, and 
profited from the first day by the example of her teacher's quiet 
elegance. The teacher dressed in simple black. When Cicely came back to 
school the second day, she had left off her glass beads and her red 
ribbon, and had arranged her hair as nearly like the teacher's as her 

skill and its quality would permit. 


The teacher was touched by these efforts at imitation, and by the 
intense devotion Cicely soon manifested toward her. It was not a 
sycophantic, troublesome devotion, that made itself a burden to its 
object. It found expression in little things done rather than in any 

words the girl said. To the degree that the attraction was mutual, 
Martha recognized in it a sort of freemasonry of temperament that drew 
them together in spite of the differences between them. Martha felt 
sometimes, in the vague way that one speculates about the impossible, 
that if she were brown, and had been brought up in North Carolina, she 
would be like Cicely; and that if Cicely's ancestors had come over in 

the Mayflower, and Cicely had been reared on Beacon Street, in the 
shadow of the State House dome, Cicely would have been very much like 
herself. 


Miss Chandler was lonely sometimes. Her duties kept her occupied all 
day. On Sundays she taught a Bible class in the schoolroom. 
Correspondence with bureau officials and friends at home furnished her 
with additional occupation. At times, nevertheless, she felt a longing 
for the company of women of her own race; but the white ladies of the 
town did not call, even in the most formal way, upon the Yankee 
school-teacher. Miss Chandler was therefore fain to do the best she 
could with such companionship as was available. She took Cicely to her 
home occasionally, and asked her once to stay all night. Thinking, 
however, that she detected a reluctance on the girl's part to remain 


away from home, she did not repeat her invitation. 


Cicely, indeed, was filling a double réle. The learning acquired from 

Miss Chandler she imparted to John at home. Every evening, by the light 
of the pine-knots blazing on Needham's ample hearth, she taught John to 
read the simple words she had learned during the day. Why she did not 
take him to school she had never asked herself; there were several other 
pupils as old as he seemed to be. Perhaps she still thought it necessary 
to protect him from curious remark. He worked with Needham by day, and 
she could see him at night, and all of Saturdays and Sundays. Perhaps it 
was the jealous selfishness of love. She had found him; he was hers. In 
the spring, when school was over, her granny had said that she might 
marry him. Till then her dream would not yet have come true, and she 
must keep him to herself. And yet she did not wish him to lose this 
golden key to the avenues of opportunity. She would not take him to 
school, but she would teach him each day all that she herself had 
learned. He was not difficult to teach, but learned, indeed, with what 
seemed to Cicely marvelous ease,--always, however, by her lead, and 
never of his own initiative. For while he could do a man's work, he was 

in most things but a child, without a child's curiosity. His love for 

Cicely appeared the only thing for which he needed no suggestion; and 
even that possessed an element of childish dependence that would have 
seemed, to minds trained to thoughtful observation, infinitely pathetic. 


The spring came and cotton-planting time. The children began to drop out 
of Miss Chandler's school one by one, as their services were required at 
home. Cicely was among those who intended to remain in school until the 
term closed with the "exhibition," in which she was assigned a leading 
part. She had selected her recitation, or "speech," from among half a 
dozen poems that her teacher had suggested, and to memorizing it she 
devoted considerable time and study. The exhibition, as the first of its 
kind, was sure to be a notable event. The parents and friends of the 
children were invited to attend, and a colored church, recently 
erected,--the largest available building,--was secured as the place 

where the exercises should take place. 


On the morning of the eventful day, uncle Needham, assisted by John, 
harnessed the mule to the two-wheeled cart, on which a couple of 
splint-bottomed chairs were fastened to accommodate Dinah and Cicely. 
John put on his best clothes,--an ill-fitting suit of blue jeans,--a 

round wool hat, a pair of coarse brogans, a homespun shirt, and a bright 
blue necktie. Cicely wore her best frock, a red ribbon at her throat, 

another in her hair, and carried a bunch of flowers in her hand. Uncle 
Needham and aunt Dinah were also in holiday array. Needham and John took 
their seats on opposite sides of the cart-frame, with their feet 

dangling down, and thus the equipage set out leisurely for the town. 


Cicely had long looked forward impatiently to this day. She was going to 
marry John the next week, and then her dream would have come entirely 
true. But even this anticipated happiness did not overshadow the 


importance of the present occasion, which would be an epoch in her life, 
a day of joy and triumph. She knew her speech perfectly, and timidity 
was not one of her weaknesses. She knew that the red ribbons set off her 
dark beauty effectively, and that her dress fitted neatly the curves of 

her shapely figure. She confidently expected to win the first prize, a 

large morocco-covered Bible, offered by Miss Chandler for the best 
exercise. 


Cicely and her companions soon arrived at Patesville. Their entrance 
into the church made quite a sensation, for Cicely was not only an 
acknowledged belle, but a general favorite, and to John there attached a 
tinge of mystery which inspired a respect not bestowed upon those who 
had grown up in the neighborhood. Cicely secured a seat in the front 
part of the church, next to the aisle, in the place reserved for the 
pupils. As the house was already partly filled by townspeople when the 
party from the country arrived, Needham and his wife and John were 
forced to content themselves with places somewhat in the rear of the 
room, from which they could see and hear what took place on the 
platform, but where they were not at all conspicuously visible to those 
at the front of the church. 


The schoolmistress had not yet arrived, and order was preserved in the 
audience by two of the elder pupils, adorned with large rosettes of red, 
white, and blue, who ushered the most important visitors to the seats 
reserved for them. A national flag was gracefully draped over the 
platform, and under it hung a lithograph of the Great Emancipator, for 

it was thus these people thought of him. He had saved the Union, but the 
Union had never meant anything good to them. He had proclaimed liberty 
to the captive, which meant all to them; and to them he was and would 
ever be the Great Emancipator. 


The schoolmistress came in at a rear door and took her seat upon the 
platform. Martha was dressed in white; for once she had laid aside the 
sombre garb in which alone she had been seen since her arrival at 
Patesville. She wore a yellow rose at her throat, a bunch of jasmine in 
her belt. A sense of responsibility for the success of the exhibition 

had deepened the habitual seriousness of her face, yet she greeted the 
audience with a smile. 


"Don' Miss Chan'ler look sweet," whispered the little girls to one 
another, devouring her beauty with sparkling eyes, their lips parted 
over a wealth of ivory. 


"De Lawd will bress dat chile," said one old woman, in soliloquy. "I 
t'ank de good Marster | 's libbed ter see dis day." 


Even envy could not hide its noisome head: a pretty quadroon whispered 
to her neighbor:---- 


"I don't b'liebe she 's natch'ly ez white ez dat. | 'spec' she 's be'n 


powd'rin'! An‘ | know all dat hair can't be her'n; she 's got ona 
switch, sho 's you bawn." 


"You knows dat ain' so, Ma'y 'Liza Smif," rejoined the other, with a 
look of stern disapproval; "you _knows_ dat ain’ so. You 'd gib yo' 
everlastin' soul 'f you wuz ez white ez Miss Chan'ler, en yo' ha'r wuz 
ez long ez her'n." 


"By Jove, Maxwell!" exclaimed a young officer, who belonged to the 
Federal garrison stationed in the town, "but that girl is a beauty." The 
speaker and a companion were in fatigue uniform, and had merely dropped 
in for an hour between garrison duty. The ushers had wished to give them 
seats on the platform, but they had declined, thinking that perhaps 

their presence there might embarrass the teacher. They sought rather to 
avoid observation by sitting behind a pillar in the rear of the room, 

around which they could see without attracting undue attention. 


"To think," the lieutenant went on, "of that Junonian figure, those 
lustrous orbs, that golden coronal, that flower of Northern 

civilization, being wasted on these barbarians!" The speaker uttered an 
exaggerated but suppressed groan. 


His companion, a young man of clean-shaven face and serious aspect, 
nodded assent, but whispered reprovingly,---- 


"Sh! some one will hear you. The exercises are going to begin." 


When Miss Chandler stepped forward to announce the hymn to be sung by 
the school as the first exercise, every eye in the room was fixed upon 

her, except John's, which saw only Cicely. When the teacher had uttered 

a few words, he looked up to her, and from that moment did not take his 
eyes off Martha's face. 


After the singing, a little girl, dressed in white, crossed by ribbons 
of red and blue, recited with much spirit a patriotic poem. 


When Martha announced the third exercise, John's face took on a more 
than usually animated expression, and there was a perceptible deepening 
of the troubled look in his eyes, never entirely absent since Cicely had 
found him in the woods. 


A little yellow boy, with long curls, and a frightened air, next 
ascended the platform. 


"Now, Jimmie, be a man, and speak right out," whispered his teacher, 
tapping his arm reassuringly with her fan as he passed her. 


Jimmie essayed to recite the lines so familiar to a past generation of 
schoolchildren:---- 


"| knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small children had; 
The eldest was but six years old, 
A gentle, modest lad." 


He ducked his head hurriedly in a futile attempt at a bow; then, 

following instructions previously given him, fixed his eyes upon a large 
cardboard motto hanging on the rear wall of the room, which admonished 
him in bright red letters to 


"ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH," 
and started off with assumed confidence 


"| knew a widow very poor, 
Who"---- 


At this point, drawn by an irresistible impulse, his eyes sought the 
level of the audience. Ah, fatal blunder! He stammered, but with an 
effort raised his eyes and began again: 


"| knew a widow very poor, 
Who four"---- 


Again his treacherous eyes fell, and his little remaining 
self-possession utterly forsook him. He made one more despairing 
effort:---- 


"| knew a widow very poor, 
Who four small"---- 


and then, bursting into tears, turned and fled amid a murmur of 
sympathy. 


Jimmie's inglorious retreat was covered by the singing in chorus of "The 
Star-spangled Banner," after which Cicely Green came forward to recite 
her poem. 


"By Jove, Maxwell!" whispered the young officer, who was evidently a 
connoisseur of female beauty, "that is n't bad for a bronze Venus. | ‘Il 
tell you"---- 


"Sh!" said the other. "Keep still." 


When Cicely finished her recitation, the young officers began to 

applaud, but stopped suddenly in some confusion as they realized that 
they were the only ones in the audience so engaged. The colored people 
had either not learned how to express their approval in orthodox 

fashion, or else their respect for the sacred character of the edifice 
forbade any such demonstration. Their enthusiasm found vent, however, in 


a subdued murmur, emphasized by numerous nods and winks and suppressed 
exclamations. During the singing that followed Cicely's recitation the 

two officers quietly withdrew, their duties calling them away at this 

hour. 


At the close of the exercises, a committee on prizes met in the 

vestibule, and unanimously decided that Cicely Green was entitled to the 
first prize. Proudly erect, with sparkling eyes and cheeks flushed with 
victory, Cicely advanced to the platform to receive the coveted reward. 
As she turned away, her eyes, shining with gratified vanity, sought 

those of her lover. 


John sat bent slightly forward in an attitude of strained attention; and 
Cicely's triumph lost half its value when she saw that it was not at 

her, but at Miss Chandler, that his look was directed. Though she 
watched him thenceforward, not one glance did he vouchsafe to his 
jealous sweetheart, and never for an instant withdrew his eyes from 
Martha, or relaxed the unnatural intentness of his gaze. The imprisoned 
mind, stirred to unwonted effort, was struggling for liberty; and from 
Martha had come the first ray of outer light that had penetrated its 
dungeon. 


Before the audience was dismissed, the teacher rose to bid her school 
farewell. Her intention was to take a vacation of three months; but what 
might happen in that time she did not know, and there were duties at 
home of such apparent urgency as to render her return to North Carolina 
at least doubtful; so that in her own heart her _au revoir_ sounded very 
much like a farewell. 


She spoke to them of the hopeful progress they had made, and praised 
them for their eager desire to learn. She told them of the serious 
duties of life, and of the use they should make of their acquirements. 
With prophetic finger she pointed them to the upward way which they 
must climb with patient feet to raise themselves out of the depths. 


Then, an unusual thing with her, she spoke of herself. Her heart was 
full; it was with difficulty that she maintained her composure; for the 
faces that confronted her were kindly faces, and not critical, and some 
of them she had learned to love right well. 


"lam going away from you, my children," she said; "but before | go | 

want to tell you how | came to be in North Carolina; so that if | have 

been able to do anything here among you for which you might feel 

inclined, in your good nature, to thank me, you may thank not me alone, 

but another who came before me, and whose work | have but taken up where 
_he_ laid it down. | had a friend,--a dear friend,--why should | be 

ashamed to Say it?--a lover, to whom | was to be married,--as | hope all 

you girls may some day be happily married. His country needed him, and | 
gave him up. He came to fight for the Union and for Freedom, for he 

believed that all men are brothers. He did not come back again--he gave 


up his life for you. Could | do less than he? | came to the land that he 
sanctified by his death, and | have tried in my weak way to tend the 
plant he watered with his blood, and which, in the fullness of time, 
will blossom forth into the perfect flower of liberty." 


She could say no more, and as the whole audience thrilled in sympathy 
with her emotion, there was a hoarse cry from the men's side of the 
room, and John forced his way to the aisle and rushed forward to the 
platform. 


"Martha! Martha!" 
"Arthur! O Arthur!" 


Pent-up love burst the flood-gates of despair and oblivion, and caught 
these two young hearts in its torrent. Captain Arthur Carey, of the 1st 
Massachusetts, long since reported missing, and mourned as dead, was 
restored to reason and to his world. 


It seemed to him but yesterday that he had escaped from the Confederate 
prison at Salisbury; that in an encounter with a guard he had received a 
wound in the head; that he had wandered on in the woods, keeping himself 
alive by means of wild berries, with now and then a piece of bread ora 
potato from a friendly negro. It seemed but the night before that he 

had laid himself down, tortured with fever, weak from loss of blood, and 
with no hope that he would ever rise again. From that moment his memory 
of the past was a blank until he recognized Martha on the platform and 
took up again the thread of his former existence where it had been 

broken off. 


* * * * * 


And Cicely? Well, there is often another woman, and Cicely, all 
unwittingly to Carey or to Martha, had been the other woman. For, after 
all, her beautiful dream had been one of the kind that go by contraries. 
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